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NOT rQ.fi: 



It is from no disrespect to a Gentleman, or to his useful and, 
as I think, meritorious labours, Jbating^harhour^udse^ that all 
mention of Captain Adderley SleigKs Floating System of Break- 
water toas omitted by me. 

It was not until long after that page was printed, that I was 
aware that Captain Sleigh was prosecuting the Plan be presented 
^^ to the Public many years ago. 

I believe that a great deal that he says in his Pamphlet is 
^^[ very excellent, and I am sure, in o/ccordance with Admiral Bullock, 
[^ ilwt moorings that uxmld withstand any strain, may be placed, 
so to speak, anywhere. 



QUESTIONS AND DEFINITIONS. 



1. What is a " Harbour of Refuge?" 

That into which a ship can sail and come to an anchor safely 
and lie in safety, under all circumstances and conditions of wind 
and tide ; and also quit it when it suits her. 

2. When is a Harbour of Refuge — so designated — a " Dan- 
gerous decoy ? " 

Every barred Harbour-so-called, is so, over the bar of which 
the water is not deep enough for the draught of your ship. 

a What is a "Ship-trap?" 

Any (so-called) Harbour with One Entrance : the inseparable 
accident of which is, that a ship, having once entered (say for 
refuge from a storm), is detained until the wind, though quite 
fair for her voyage, changes. 

4. What is a " Wrecking-Pool ?" 

A Harbour so-called ; but, in reality, a Ship-Trap, as above, 
in which the swell b so violent, that ships will not hold their 
anchors, and wreck within the Piers in the Basin. 

Where are these 2, 3 or 4, to be found ? Everywhere that 
the Admiralty authority has been exercised. 

Where are the Artifical Harbours of Refuge ? Nowhere. 

Where may they be ? Anywhere that an Island Breakwater 
can be placed. 

And where can such be placed? Possibilities considered, 

EVERYWHERE. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Wrecks increase, but not Harbours. Money is continually 
spent in trymg to make harbours, and the result is, invariable 
failure. Mr, Calver calls our devices in this sort, " Dangerona 
Decoys.'* I call tliem, at least have called them, for a long time, 
Ship-Traps, They are both, and that in the worst sense. 

Yet rhere is great talk about harbour-making, as if people 
really made, or meant to make, HarhoiiTs. We have, or have 
had, Harbours of Refuge Comraissions, and Tidal Harbours Com- 
missions, and Committees on Harbours, and Royal Commissions, 
and Roving Commi-^sions to carry out views of Committees of the 
House, and Discussions at Engineer Institutes, and what not ? — 
all about Harbours. No end of talk ; and the thing is as far 
oflF apparently, and the wrecking as hopelessly irremediable, ats 
ever. 

Tourteeu years ago the thing was committed to a Grand 
Harbour of Refuge Commission j and they committed it hopelessly 
to an eternal Slough of Despond. They set about so determinedly 
to tackle with die evil, tliat they declared they would do the 
thing eifectually, once for all, iramediately and eternally; aod 
tliey laid out plans to do, and modes of doing, vast and grand ; 
"walls of masonry" and nothing else I And so, Millioas are 
wasted instead of Thousands used, and Ages consumed to do the 
work of Years and to meet the want^ of To-day ; and Wrecks go on, 
and Lives are lost, and Property is destroyed, and nobod}^ profits 
save here and there an engineer. How long is this to continue ? 
Dover, Portland, Harwich, — do end of money s^eat^ m^ik^s^^ 
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done. Into the famous port and harbour of Dover, — ^Who has 
not heard of the harbour of refuge at Dover? it has cost a 
million and a-half*— not a Packet can show itself at Low Water, 
nor laud its passengers at all, if the wiad be direct on-shore I 
Surely this 13 a frightful scandal. Who ia to blame ? 

Twelve years ago I printed a paTiiphlct,t caused by circum- 
stances which will appear in the sequel ; I therein pointed out 
the folly of such a miserable scheme of building as was then in 
contemplation for that Site ; at once, grand and ridiculous : but I 
was laughed at ; even worse, sneered at It is now my turn ; and 
I mean to expose this wretched case by means of that very 
pamphlet which waa held to be the produce of a fool or some- 
thing worse. The Public^Members of both Houses, &c.— may 
look now for the " fool or something worse " elsewhere. Be it 
mine to give them the opportunity of judging for themselves, 
— of enabhng them to descend upon the real Simon Pure. 

I said to these people^ ** Yoo talk of building cemented masonry 
out in the great deep, on a soft bottom, and you can't do it at all. 
And if you dp it, by mere obstinacy of ^ill, you will do it to a 
wreck. It will certainly cost you £lp,OOO,O0O, possibly 
£20j000,000. You want the work immediately — you will be 20 
years in doing it." (See the speech quoted p, S,) 

Now^ the Engineer's Quarterly Reports make the first of these 
assertions but too palpable — a result of attempting impossibilities 1 
— and they afford almost a guarantee of the second. The rate 
of cost exceeds even my estimate, and the result of 12 years 



♦ The Scouring Works at Dover are said to have cost upwards of a mil! ion, 
before the recent outlay exceeding already £-100,000 commenced. Those works 
were undertaken against the coucurrent opiaion of all the nautical men — and have 
proved to be money utterly wasted. See Adm. Elliott's evidence, 1971 to 
2002 ; Admiral Boxer's, 1667 to 1697 \ Lieutenant Woithington's, R.N., 1825 to 
1851, passim^ Report of Dover Harbour, 1836| quoted ia extenso infra. 

t Eiilitled *' Harbours of Kefuge/'^^rAVENBo totus— not a copy of which can 
now be laid hands on except at the ClubB, British MuBcura, &c. 500 copies were 
prmied and diBtnbutcd* It is reprinted here, iu part, Paper No. 8, 
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work is as above stated. Yet they might, instead of this, have 
completed thb work for even less than merely one year's interest 
of the money they will hare to spend ; and it would have been 
completed out and out, and in full use for these last 10 years, 
instead of occupying 150 years to build it ; for, a fourteenth part of 
the mural area of the work has taken 12 years to accomplish- 
And these are the doings of those who professed that a work on 
that Site was above all things necessary, and that it was wanted 
immediately 1 Who are the fools now ? • • * Those who 
promise to do impossibilities ? No ; they are something else — 
but the men who believed those that deceived them. Chapter 8, 
THE REPRINT, (scc p. 92,) will throw some light on the subject, 
and show that the engineering authority is just exactly where these 
wise men said it was not, and u not where the Public have 
hitherto thought, and the Authorities said, that it was. Litera 
scripia unaneL Their promises arc all " to the fore ;** so are my 
assertions, which have been verified by the events. Let then the 
Public judge between us. 

At a recent meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, "It 
was remarked," by one of the speakers, p. 13 (private paper), 
** that the subject of harbours of refuge, independently of the 
mechanical and engineering part of the question, was of vast 
importance, in a national point of view, whether as relating to tlie 
necessary protection of the commercial marine, or as connected 
wuth the naval defences of the kingdom. In order to rendering 
clear the points to be touched upon, it had been necessary to 
exanune those formidable and not very lively documents, the 
Parliamentary Blue Books, and they confirmed the opinion, that 
all these great works were being executed without any efficient 
responsible supervision or controul ; and that, not only the public, 
and the representatives of the nation, but also the Government 
itself, had been utterly in the dark as to proceedings relative to 
them. The time had now arrived when these matters should be 
brought before the bar of public opinion." 
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" The pier at Dover was stated to be now costing £415 per 
foot. At the present rate of progress, the projected harbour of 
refuge at Dover would searcely be completed iu less than 100 
years, and at an outlay of £5,000,000. But the actual cost 
would not be represented by that amount j a^, if die interest of 
that sum was spread over the hundred years consumed in the 
progress of the work, it would, with the principal, amount to 
£40,000,CK)0." ^ 

*^ The renewed contract in 1854 w^as for 1000 feet at ^^ 
£415,000, or £415 per lineal foot,* and to be completed in 
1864* It must be assumed that Parliament sanctioned that work, 
ordered it to be proceeded with, and voted the money on the 
report of the Commissioners ; and yet, in 1858, on some of the 
Members of a Committee of the House expressing surprise at the 
slow progress of the work, and asking Mr. Walker this question — 
"Was it known, at the time it was decided to make the works 
at Dover, that it would take half a century to make them ? " 
He replied, " I do not suppose it was* I do not tliiuk any idea 
was formed, at the time, as to the cost, or the mode in which it 
should be done,'* j— and the eminent gentlemen should have added, 
" or, of the foundation which it was proposed should carry tbeuL" 

So I affirmed and warned the public and the Government, 
{ut ififra^) and the Duke of Wellington, in 1846 ; and for doing 



"^ It ifi not to be iufem^d from this statemeot of price, tlmt that yfill be the 
price to be paid when the biU is sent in ; nor, tbat the fiubseqiient portions of the 
work will bu done for any siiL'h money. They hiive worked hitherto in comparatively 
shoal water ; also not in an Island, making water carriage nccessarj% Now, tliey 
can avail tiiemselves of land eamage» If now, it cost j£4 15 per foot, and that 
irrespective of contingencies, 1 am very sure that Mr, Walker would not guarantee 
the completion of it at £l^0l)O per foot, liable to all contingencies. And it m well 
tn bear this in mind, when the tjjstimate of the speaker at the Engineers* Institute 
of £5,000^000 is calculated upon as the base of an ultimate aeciunulatioij of 
i*-lO,000,pOO ; for, if my amended cateulation as to cost be realized, these figures 
"Will be doubled. A pretty bauble for our descendants to have to show for 

t Mr. Walker's fjmnsima rxrha s!ands as the motlo to Paper 7, p, OS. 
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80, I was jDsulted and accused of insulting ^^ cmineiit rDeA ; ** anfl 

now it comes out, that one of the Comtnissioners themselvea, 
this ^aine gentleman, recommended the doing of that, of which 
he bad no idea ** either of the cost of the work, or how to set 
about it/* It is to be hoped, that this unblushing avowal of thie 
Engineer Commissioner, who recommends works " without counting 
the cost,'' will make Members of the Ilouse of Commons cautious 
how tliey receive declarations of '^no engineering difficiilties" 
and promises to do impossibilities, and for given sums, when " no 
idea" exists as to the amount, nor how to do it, nor how to set 
about it, nor how long it will occupy. It therefore well became the 
speaker to conclude — " Hence it might be assumed, that Works 
were authorized, and the money of the Country voted away by 
the Government, without any idea being given of the time of 
construction, or of the cost of such works, nor even of their mode 
of construction. Now mark the result at Dovor : about £400,000 
has already been expended, and yet it was, at times, nearly 
impracticable to effect the landing, at low water, of the passengers 
from the small steamer arriving from Calais, until the outward- 
bound steamer had left. This inadequate result, after such 

penditure, was not creditable to the administrative skill of the 

ovemment of the country." 

Id fine, it appeared that but little hopes could be entertained 
of more rational proceedings on the part of the Government, so 
long as Commissions were constituted as at present: because 
members of acknowledged independence were swamped by other 
members determined by forcgtme conclusions ; and the schemes 
proposed by certain parties, were sure, by some * hocus pocus,' to 
be, generally, recommentled. It was evident that no person should 
be, placed upon such commissions who was pledged to any system 
whatever; nor should the execution of any work be confided to 
any member of a commission, by whom that work had been 
recommended. There were many modes of carrying out these 
viev^:^, and if a better and more equitable method was adopted, 
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the best professional ability and the greatest executive skill, could 
be secured, to the manifest advantage of the country. 

*' This subject was one which well merited the attention of some 
independent member of the House of Commons, who might do 
good service to the country by pertinaciously attacking and 
exposing the present objectionable system of executing all govern- 
ment works." 
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ffli.1/ the following Paper s^ 1 to 6^ tvere written. 



**11ERUM COGNOSCERE CAUSAS. 



if 



Since the time that I lived upon the sea coast, and indeed frora 
early life, I have taken a lively interest in matters nautical ; but 
when it was proposed to make a harbour at Dover, where I then 
resided, circumstances led rae to conclude that the great difficulty 
would be much reduced, viz., that of building in 60-feet-<leep 
water in the open sea, if the Government would adopt a Mode 
of Construetion which I had been led to conceive. 

Further consideration made me also conceive a Principle of 
reatment for all River Mouths ; by which, while I hoped Bar would 
be greatly abated, if not gotten rid of, I was certain that Access 
and Egress would be alway assured to the vessels wanting to get 
either into, or out of, harbour. Reading confirmed the view 
that I entertained, — the constant disasters at sea quickened my 
feelings, — and interest in tlie subjects made me study the Blue 
Books on Harbours, Light- Houses, Wrecks, &c. Hence, expe- 
rience has enabled me to graduate to a good degree in tlie noble 



icienoe of Harbour Making, which I am not afraid to state, 
for I have out-lived the sneering ; nor do I lack the power to 
maintain my opinion against all cemers, as the contents of the 
following pages may suffice to shew, I accept as a great ti*uth 
and encouragement what Mr. T. Stevenson is said to have 
stated : viz, — 

*'* The construction of artificial places of refuge becomes a 
very important matter in a country where every winter's list of 
shipwreck and loss of life reminds \is^ \\q^ m\^A\^^Vxs:t^\ias*\s5N. 
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Art to accoTTiplish. The clcaigning of harbours constitutes con- 
fessedly one of the most difficult branches of civil engineering :" '*a3 
feet," continues the ingenious gentleman who quotes hia authorj 
" which will be endorsed bj the great majority of observers. The 
extraordinary differeuces of opinion/' continues Mr* Calver, 
** which exist among professional men upon the point, evidential 
constitutes it a subject upon which little ia known : for though J 
in other respects, we have naade remarkable progress in all things 
of practical moment; Observation and Experience, in this onei^ 
instance, seem to have signally failed to enlighten us ; and we ar^ 
still seeking after the truth with our ideas as vague, conflictiiigJ 
and unsettled as ever." 

** True for you ; " certainly true ; and the proof is, that aftefj 
the vast quantity of money spent, and yards of long-winded] 
" Reports" of " eminent engineers,*' and their ^' every confidence op 
success *' in all their rash experiments in harbour treating,* ther® 
is not one successful artijicial Pier-Harhour in the Empire. It i^ 
possible that Kingstown and Holyhead may both here be adducetB 
to contravene this assertion, I have myself, seen, by the Charts^, 
that the days of Kingstown are surely numbered ; and at HolyheadJ 
" in the Refuge Harbour, it was ascertained, at a late examinatioa 
by the writer/' Mr, Calver, R.N., ** that, notwithstanding it iffl 
generally the receptacle of clear water, 15 to 18 inches of deposit' 
have already formed in the deeper portions of it/' In short| 
universal experience shews that it is " unsafe, and in disregart^j 
of all experience, to attempt to form a close Harbour within thej 
limits of the heavily laden waters of England ; where any closoj 
Harbour, must, in the end, prove only a stilling basin, a clarifyingj 
pool, and a mud-trap."t Yet these, with the addition of aiu 



♦ Tliere is a striking instance of the power of this " strong confidence" versu( 
Cotmnon Sense hampered by gentlemanly good feeling, in the evidence of CaptaiJ 
EiUott, DoTer Evidence, 2002. 

t P. 43, »'The Wave Screen." By Ed. KiUwick Calver, Es*i,, R.N., Admiralty, 
Sarve^or, and author of ^* The CQu&QVVii^iowi^wi Im^rovtuient of Tidal Rivere/i 
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impassible Bar, constitute the staple of our harbours, our "ship 
decoys ** of England. 

Impressed with thcae convictions, and entertaining and ex- 
fFcssing the Idea that should change all this fur the hotter, it was 
suggested to me that I should be examined by the Committee of 
the House that sat in May last* But failing in this, I ttddre!*8ed 
the following Papers to an hon. member, a galhmt admiral, in tlio 
thought, that what I was not able to say to a Committee might ho 
printed in an Appendix as was proposed* It w*as, however, tx)o 
late ; nor would they now have been printed, )*erhn ps, had not 
they been submittedj as Document No. 2, for the cmi^ideration 
of the Boyal Harhours of Refuge Coramission ; to which, hy the 
eat courtesy of the late First Lord of the Admiralty,'^ I had 
leen referred. The Committee having received tho instruction, 
that they were to afford me every facility for the ill nitration of 
my views on the subjecii I accordingly submitted, as Document 
o, 1, the pamphlet already referred to ; an abstract of which 
forms No. 8 of this Series : the next seven papers^ were iubmitted 
as Document No, 2. To them were added — 

A Plan of Treatment of the Port of Tynemouth, a» a work 
0rst proposed in 1846, and later in 1852. 

A Plan for an Island Breakwater on the Smith wkik Sand^ 
in Burlington Bay* 

A Plan for Yarmouth Roads ; by which to convert tbiyin 
into a Grand Harbour, by raiaing the circumjacent Sandu into 
Islands. 

A Plan of an Island Breakwater for South wold in Suffolk. 

A Flan, by which to save WzJiwonn Harbour from being 
further ruined by mis-manageiiusnt. 

A Plan for the creatioo of a Harbour to Galway Road«, 

A suggestion bcideotal for recorertiig tbe Nangoiion of 
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Mersey^ by reclairaing the Estuary of tlie Dee and Mersey, 
and fixing its qiiicksands and re-accuraulating the lost area. h| 

And lastly, subsequently Bent in, a Proposal for the Proper 
TreatmeDt of the RivEa Danube, to save that river from a 
treatment for the recovery and improvement of its Navigation, 
which has failed wherever it lias been tried — with the history of 
which transaction and the description of the proper treatment of 
it, and with a Postscript, which I find to be necessary, in conse- 
quence of ttie Recommendations in the Eeport of the Koyal 
Harbours of the Royal Commission^ dated March 1859, this 
publication will conclude. 

This Fasciculum of Cases, with the proofe and matter iucidental, 
would be the vehicle of communicating much valuable inform- 
atiou to the public in a practical and interesting way, and 
the publication would form a collection of Secord^, I find it, 
however, too arduous to attempt such a work at present, and shall 
content myself with closing this brochure with the last case named, 
viz., the History of the Danubian Case, and the present condition 
of that vexed question. 

In addition to the seven Papers of Document No. 2, 1 reprint 
as an Admiralty Episode, in proof of mj case, a memorandum of 
tlic late Admiral Beechey, F.R.S., to the late Admiral Sir F. 
Beaufortj Hydrographer, " On the artificial harbours of the Iris 
Sea," 
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The Committee was supposed to occupy itself with discovering 
tlie best sites on which harbours of refuge should be constructed. 
Hence, as in the opinion of the writer, long ago expressed, 
Bridlington Bay was a most suitable place for such necessary 
accommodationi he was prepared with such evidence as the ne^t 
paper gives, to maintain that opinion. 



No. 1.* 

JJnJlington Bay ami the Smithwick Sand Reasons why 
Breakwater shmild be erected upon that Sand* 



ETidence from Mr, Edward Best, a great advocate for Filey IIarlK>ur, — •* ! 
l>elieve tliat vessels guing to the Baltic generally take their <kparture from 
Flamborough Head ; and make it in returning home ? '* "I believe they do." 2856, 

** Therefore it is of great importance that there fihoiild be some eafc harbour 
of refuge in the neighbourhood of Flamboroagh Head?" ♦* Yea." 2857- 

491. Do you like huTbours placed in bights ? Not at all. 

493, Then, in considerijig the question of harbours of refuge, you would eelect 
Uie salient points of the kingdom as the mo&t advantageous for harbours ? Yes, for 
all purposes ; for war, and as giving superior advantages to all vessels. 

494 Both for purposes of defence and navigation ? Yes ; because if aji eitemy 

Iseeu oil', a ship can be at sea in a moment, — Captain Il€nderinm*a, Ii*N,f Evi^ 
nee, p. 25, SeUci Committee m Harbours. 
on 



Tidal Harbour Commissioners' Second llcport, p, xii* : — 
Bhidlington, like ^\Tiitby, has enjoyed a passing toll on 
Dais for tlie last 150 years ; like Whitby, too, it offers in return 
harbour dry at low water ; a north pier, built with public 
ttoney at a very great cost, yet not even carried out to low 
water: no quay accommodation; a heavy range of swell along 
the pier, so that no moorings will hold the vessels ; and a pier- 
end light, fnniiahed with a single candle ; yet Bridlington Bay 
is the only shelter in northerly gales on this coast, and in the 



♦ It is to be understood that thcs*i m^xt Seven Papers are, merel), the Papers a« 
Ley were jieut to Admiral Waleott ; and the same usforwaitled to the Coumiisslon, 
the mottoes have been added since. 
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continuance of such winds j 300 vessels may be seen lying here 
under shelter of the Smithwick Sand, wliich helps materially to 
break tlie sea, and offers adrairable foundation for a breakwater, 
the construction of which would supply the great want of this 
part of the coast, by making a harbour of refuge of Bridlington 
Bay/' 

In the evidence given in the same Eeport, p, 389, No. 21 
Mr. Harding, Treasurer of the Harbour of Bridlington Com- 
missioners, " is of opinion," he haviog been 30 years a resident 
there, " that Bridlington Bay is the finest position for a harbour of 
refuge along the east coa^t of England, and is exactly the spot where 
such shelter would be most useful for the vast traffic that passes 
along the east coast of England, In the year 1811, he counted 
450 vessels in the bay, and 1000 sailed past Flamborough Head 
in one day. If the vessels' ground tackling is good, they will 
ride a gale out in the hay, as the holding groimd is good and 
the pull up-hill in on-shore winds. The Smithwick shoal, which 
extends across the mouth of the bay, with only 13 feet on it at 
low w^ater, affords great shelter even in its present state ; hut if 
improved by a breakwater being placed upon it, the Bay would 
afford the finest shelter and the easiest of access on the east 
coast of England* It was a conviction of the value of the Bay 
that induced Parliament to renew the passing toll in 1837 for 
21 years, in order to make an inner harbour, from which supplies 
to wind-hound ships could he sent off with certainty ; and this, 
Bridlington, when its new south pier is finished, wall be in 
condition to do." 

John Wallis, pilot and fisherman, 17 years at sea: — ^*'The 
surge in the Harbour is very great ; the anchorage in the Bay is 
good ; no foul ground; 300 vessels left this week (25th October, 
1845) ; in northerly gales, can anchor in the Bay in shelter when 
they cannot take the llumber. Vessels from the Baltic, bound 
to Loudon and Hull, always make Flamborough Head in the 
fall of the year, and often anchor in the Bay. Berwick and 
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Fliill tmders also frequently anchor here in NNE winds. Vcsseli 
or Filey Bay also run for she! let here." 

Benjamin Rawdon and John Lyons, pilots and fishermen — 
f confirm all that has heen stated hy Wallis respecting the 
larbours and Bay : they consider Bridlington Bay is a harbour 
if refuge, and one of great value to the va^t number of ships 
hat pass along the coast ; have seen 350 there at one time." 

Mr. Thomas Brambles — " Lloyd*s agent for ten years, is a 
tative of Bridlington; has been 50 years at sea. Bridlington 
lay is good holding ground, and the Smithwick Sand affords 
ome shelter, yet 50 anchors and cables are lost in the Bay every 
rear. A breakwater on the Smithwick is the great want : has 
ong felt this, and has not ceased to press it on every occasion 
or the last 20 years : to say nothing of the lives that might have 
)een saved, tlie property lost during the last half century for 
vant of such shelter would have sutHced to build a breakwater : 
lU his eiiperience goes to shew, that a harbour of refuge, in 
Bridlington Bay, would be the greatest boon that could be offered 
so the vast number of shipping that trade along the east coast 
if England,"— Da^c of ^ride/we, 1845. 

Simon Goodrick, Esq., C.E-, " Report of the proposed cnlarge- 
nent of Bridlington Harbour,'* Ajjpendix B, p. 291, No. 213. 

"Bridlington Bay, which is situate nearly in the middle of 
;he eastern coast of the kingdom, is formed by the sudden pro- 
ection of Flamhorough Head on the north, and the less sudden 
projection of the coast towards Spurn Point on the south, and 
s tiius protected by the land ft^om winds and storms, from the 
lorth-east round by the north to the south-south-wegt, above 
lalf of the compass. The Smithwick Sand, about fom* miles in 
ength, also forms a natural breakwater on the side of the Bay 
vhich appears open, and abates much of the violence of the 
Itorms upon it from the south to the east. The Bay has a ffood 
nlct and outlet at tlie north-cast and tlie south, between the end 
[fcthe vSmithwick Sand and the laud ; and there is a good d<?pth 
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of water, siife anchorage, and ample space within it for lfl^^| 
fleets ; under these favourable circumstances, with the advanta^^f 
of the light establibheJ on Fl am borough Head, Bridlington Bay^^ 
becomes a place of shelter and of great resort for ships north war^i 
or southward bound, meeting with contrary winds; so that ^^H 
happens sometimes that 200 or 3(X) sail are lying in it, waitiog ^ 
for a wind." Mr. Goodrick's Beport bears date September 1814. 

Sir John Keonie. Select Committee on Shipwrecks, (July 
1843,) p. 378, Admiral Doudas asks (5987) t— ''Do youk now 
any spot between the metropolis and the coal ports where a 
■ harbour of refuge could be made?'' — " You might make one at 
FScarhoroogh, and one at Burlington Bay,'* (5889.) "At what 
expense ? " — " That I should be afraid to go into. At Scar- 
borough there is an excellent depth of water, and the same 
Burlington Bay." (5991.) '* At no very extravagant price? 
— '* I should consider at a price uot beyond its value." (5992.) 
" Five hundred thousand pounds ? " — " That ought to go a great 
way-" 

[£500,000 ! I will undertiike that two miles of work shall b^i 
erected for £200,000, and the harbour finished.] ^M 

Joseph Straker, Esq., North Shields, shipowner, dockowner, 
and shipbuilder, (June 1853,) (2439) :—'' Do you think it 
necessary to have any harbours of refuge on the east coast of 
England ? '* — ^" When a Committee of this House sat upon that 
subject some years ago, I was here as a witness from North 
Shields, and examined on that question ; and I then gave it as 
my decided opinion, that the harbours of refuge that were then 
talked of were not desirable ; but I beg to explain, that the 
harbours of refuge then proposed, were confined to a few locali- 
ties : Bridlington Pier was one, Scarborough was another that was 
named, Wiitby was another, and Redcar was another ; and I 
then gave, as I give now, my evidence decidedly against those 
places, nB harbours of refuge. I beg to correct that opinion now, 
so far as to say that my objectiou to harbours of refuge, as tbejL 
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were tlicn proposed, wa:3, bccanso they were all situated m bigbts, 
or down upon tlic mahi shore. But I beg to say, that a harbour 
of refuge well to windward, would be a benefit." (2440.) ** Where 
would you place that barhour of refuge? " — ^I tblnk Bridlingtoa 
Bay is one of the most desirable places for a harbour of refuge/* 

Mr. Robert Anderson, shipowner, resident at South Shields, 
Honorary Secretary to the Shipowners' Association, Select Com- 
mittee on Shipwrecks, p. 124 (Question 1981): — "Have you 
turned your attention to harbours of refuge ? " — '* Not much : 
there 13 one place on the east coast of England tbat I have often 
thought would have made an excellent port of refuge, Burlington 
Bay, south of Flamborougb Head." (2052.) ''Would it be 
advantageous to the trade, if there were harbours of refuge on 
the east coast?" — "I think it would be very useful , if there was 
a harbour of refuge at Eui-llngton Bay, and tliat it could be very 
easily made, by making a breakwater on the Smith wick SauiL*' 
(2053.) " At what expense ? *'— " I cannot say ; but I think from 
the shoal water on which it could be made, it would be at mucli 
less expense than that at Plymouth. There is only nine feet of 
water on the Smithwick Sand. The Breakwater wm made, I 
believe, in 12 Mboms.- ' (2054) " Have you been at Rcdcar ? ** 
|^*a have." (2055 ) "What is your opinion of Rcdcar?"— 
^*lt is situated in a Bight, and would be dangerous on that 
^^xiomit : m my opinion, Burlington would be preferable to it." 
^B Captain Washington. Select Committee on Shipwrecks, 
p. 101 (Question 1578): — " Are there not facilities for forming 
a harbour of refuge at Hartlepool?" — "Yes, Hartlepool is a 
very fiiir harbour. Hartlepool, at present, is one of the best 
harbours tbat we have there; and I think even under Flam- 
borough Head, at Bridlington, it might be done. Flamborough 
Head affords a fine natural breakwater; but the place where a 
^^rbour of refuge seems to me to be most wanted, is Dovor/' 
^B From tlie foregoing extracts from the evidence of the re- 
■^^ective parties, it will be seen that Bridlington Bay receivesj 
^ c 2 J 
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concurrently, from those who are residents and have knowledge 
of the wants of navigation, and from those who live at a distance 
from it J and have no other interest in the place than as it com- 
mends itself to their judgments the testimonyj that it, of all other 
places on the coast, is hest calculated, hy means of a break w^ater 
to he constructed on the Smithwick Sand, to aid the necessities of 
the storm-driven mariners on the East Coast. 

The evidence of Mr. Straker and Mr. Anderson is conclusive 
against Iledcar, as well as of Mr. BalHngall, given hclow: — ** I 
til ink asylum harbours are most essentially necessary for the 
safety of merchant shipping, provided there he proper asylum 
harbours: [i>.] that vessels eoohl take at all times of tide, and in 
all states of tlie weather : " for this is expressing in general terms, 
what Mr, Andei^on said expressly, in objecting to Reduar ; that 
being proposed to be a one-entranced harbour, in an un-come- 
at-able Eighty and in accordance with the equally definite, as 
well as general, evidence against Redcar, and all Bight Harbours, 
given by Mr. Straker. 

I have alluded to these objections to the proposed harbour of 
Redcar, because the present Ilydrographer to the Admiralty, 
in hia evidence in 1843, before the Select Committee on Sliip- 
wrecks, seemed then rather to incline to it. But that respected 
authority concni's equally with Mr. Straker, Mr, Anderson, Mr. 
Brambles, and Mr. Goodrick, that, at Bridlington, the construction 
of a harbour, such as would meet Mr. Ballingall's definition, 
namely, one " that vessels could take at all times of the tide, and 
in all states of the weather," and which Redcar certainly could 
not, ** would be an advantage/' 

[I add the following evidence from the Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty, read by me since the foregoing was written :— (116.) 
*' Then, coming further south, is there any point of the coast 
which is at present very much exposed to danger?'* — "No; I 
think iiot» At Flamborough Head, in Bridlington Bay, a great 
many wrecks occur ; it is a calling place for vessels in a northerly 



wind ; 1 have known as many as 4<X) light colliers there. If a 
second harbour of refuge on the coast of England could be made, 
I should recommend one in Bridlington Bay, but not in preference 
to Tees Bay." 

117. " If there were vessels on that part of the coast with a 
strong northerly wind, they could run for the Humber?*' — ** Yes, 
but it is a long distance to run for : vessels do not like to run ao 
far to leeward of their direct course/'] 



Case of Filey Harbour versus Bridlingimi Bay, 

Since the above was written, I have seen that Filey Bay has 
been started as a claimant to the honour of being the Port of 
Refuge to the bold mariners of England, when the fury of the 
storm compels Prudence to submit to the doctrine, that Discretion 
may be tlie better part of Valour. 

It is wrong, but one did not really know where this Filey Bay 
was, and so, '*The Sailing Directions" are consulted, and this 
18 the modest account that its chronicler gives of it, under the 
head of " Flamborou'xh Head/* '^ Seven and a half miles from 
Flamborough Head is Filey Brigg, a bold, rocky promontory, 
that advances into the sea, forming a kind of hook ; behind or to 
the southward of this hook, small coasters sometimes ride, shel- 
ered from the N, W., but open to all other winds." And this is the 
place that is to be vamped np^ at the cost of a computed £850,000, 
into a mercantile harbour; and, ultimately, at some fabulous 
increase of cost, into a Naval Rendezvous and Harbour of Refuge 
for the East Coast of England, As far as tire place is concerned, 
it is nothing to me whether it be Filey Brigg or the Smith Wiek 
Sand : the works at Filey as laid out, ought to be done for some 
of £250,000 instead of £850,000: this Dover and Port htnd rate 
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extraTagancc, and "permanency" obtained by *' works of in^onry,** 
will nowj I suppose, after the Dover dose, be quite exploded- 
For, as Mr. Calver very judiciously says, p. 68. — **The difficulty 
and expense of constructing such harbours, have, in short, been 
the chief impcdimeDt to forming them ; and sorae more economical 
plan is loudly called for:" something ** based Dot only on 
intelligible principles, but, withal of so inexpcnsiye a character, 
as would enable the number of refuge harbours round our sea- 
hoard to be multiplied twenty-fold." That is Common Sense and 
Humanity. As respects Filey Hook, however, it seems, that the 
respected Hydrograpiicr of the Admimlty, who not only in July 
1857, entirely disregarded the existence of Filey Bay, but recom- 
meoded Burlington Bay as the site for a second harbour of refuge, 
has been contented, in the mean time, to adopt the recommenda- 
tions which have been offered in favour of Filey Bay, and so, to 
stamp a certain amount of character on its pretensions, 

Nevertheless, I take a view of the two cases on the ww^, (pub- 
lished by the Select Committee of Harbour of Refuge, 1857,) 
and I sec this, first — that in one year, 1856, 3760 vessels entered 
BridliDgton Bay ; whence I infer, that a port or anchorage so 
immensely used, can hardly be said not to be worth protecting, 
especially when it can be easily done : and secondly, 1 see, that 
in a gale, easterly, and round to E,S,E., such a frightful sea 
would drive up into the proposed haven, that, when finished, it 
would he necessary to build another breakwater, E. from the 
shore, to keep vessels safe within it from being racked off from 
their moorings. I don't mean to say, that men might not shelter 
in this new port, even as it is declared they may ; but I apprehend, 
that every one of them would be, sometimes, ri^iit glad to get out 
to sea again, yet be utterly unable to do anythiDg but feel 
themselves going to irremediable ruin. Yet, such is the site 
concerning which, an admiral, an eminent engineer and comrais- 
gioners, and captains of vessels, 99 out of 100, desire to see 
converted into the Grand Haven of East Anglia. This is asserted. 
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but we haven t seen the opiiiinua of the *' 99 out of the 100/' 
We should be glad to have them canvassed with this view of tlie 
subject before them. Have they ever heard that even Kingstown 
Ilarboor is a Wrecking Pool ? If not, they will know that 
striking fact before they finish this tract, from the evidence of a 
good many Steamer Captains: then, they may think dift'erently. 

In the mean time, the main argument relied on in favour of 
Filcy^ appears to be altogether founded on the comparison of 
Burlington Bay as it is, and Filey Hook — for it is 7wt Filey 
Bay — as it is to be. It is said, that ships making for the south — 
all laden be it observed and able to hold the water— none of your 
*■ light ballasters" drifting to leeward — these ttell-laden ships — 
coming to the Head, and tinding tlie wind south, and so, hindered 
from going on their course^ toward London, &c,, are compelled to 
drop back ; and of these, on one ocassion, 300 were sheltered 
under Speeton Clilis^ — half-way between Flam borough Head and 
Filey Bay ; and very wise too, when they had no alternative but 
bad shelter under Speeton Cliffs, and nofie at all in Burlington 
Bay, But would they, one of them, have droppe^l back to 
Speeton had there been the object to gain, from a short struggle 
with the wind, of safety in a harbour or shdtered roadstead in 
Bridlington BayV — the which, they might, every one of them, 
have been able to make, with a ftivouring tide ? 

All those vessels, which fall back into Speeton do so, not 
because they can't weather the Head, but because they know that 
if they did so, they would be worse off than if they did not. For, 
the reason that vessels, going southerly, don't now weather, or try 
to weather. Flam borough Head, is, just because tliere is no shelter 
for them if they succeed. The Smithwick Sand, with 9 to 16 feet 
water upon it at High Water Springs, in a furious Southerly 
Gale, is not a defence to be compared with the Smithwick Sand, 
with an Island breakwater upon it. 

For a ship, uuder existing circumstances, to fetch into Brid- 
lington Bay in a furious southerly gale, getting on for the top of 
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a spring tide, would be do^'oright madiicss, unless it was hicr 
captain's intention to cbeat the underwriters by wrecking Jier- 
But, with the desired Work on the Smith wick Shoal, those 
300 ships would have be^n added to the 3760 of 1856, if 
that were the year in which the reported event occurred, And 
if the recourse of ships be so surprising, — Mr. Coode has 
beard of 750 ships having brouglit up at one time under Si>eet0D 
Cliffs, on account of the difficulties off Fkmborough Head, — nu 
doubt, plenty of Tugs would soon be found to teud the Anchorage 
of Smithwicky to help the heavy sailers round the point* But 
in the event of the proper wind setting into Filey Hook, when fiill 
of ships, no steamers would pull the ships out of that difficulty; 
they would be hardly able even to save themselves ; and the 
rest of the shipping within, were they 100 or 1,000, would be all 
beached in one indiscriminate smash. The ritk is too great ; and 
the 1,500 masters and mates, and 1,500 se^imen arc too unheeding 
of probabilities, to make tlieir petition of much value. And note, 
that during the time when such a frightful calamity as this would 
take place at Filcy^ not a ship would drag its anchor in Brid- 
lington Bay, if it bad its proper Work there* There is no occasio n 
for us to be mystified with Petitions — look at the map! Howevei^H 
if there be a fashion set in for Filey Bay, by all means, take Filey 
Hook (for the bai/ is out of the question altogether) , but don't 
let BridliDgton renoain without consideration. And indeed, if 
both be necessary, and Bridlington certainly is, let both be 
treated. Devote £250,000 to each, and have two harbours in 
some ^'mJwnt'' position; that will be a good deal better than 
having one, and that a Ship Trap, in the loop or hook of Filey 
Bay, at a cost of £&50^000 estimated^ and a Wrecking Fool 
withal : and, if not upon so grand a scale of magnificence in outlay 
as Kingstown, no doubt, quite as efficacious in its peculiar spe^^^ 
ciality of wrecking ships to perfection. ^H 

The arguments used in favour of Filey Hook, appear to me to 
be altogether to the advantage of Bridlington Bay, ^h 
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Sir James EIpfainsfDiie 

490. " With respect to FOej Bay, you ooosder its priocipBl 

advantage is, from its beiDg a salient point ? '* — *' Quite lo.** 

491. '^ Do you like harboiixB of refuge placed io bights ?*' — 
"Not at all." 

492. •*Do you not ocmsider them rery frequently to be a 
trap ? " — " As I mentioiied, I have been with a very large ship in 
Mount's Bay, and, of course^ I was always in terror if the wind 
should chop round, tliat I sliould not get out/* 

493. ** Then in considering the question of harbours of refuge* 
you would select the salieot points in the kingdom as the most 
advantiigeous for such harbours? "*—" Yes, for every purpose, for 
war, and as giving superior advantages to all vessels/' 

494. " Both for purposes of defence and navigation ? ** — "YeSp 
because, if an enemy is seen off, a ship can be at sea in a moment. 
Captain HendersoUj R,N./' (Evidence p. 25, Select Committee on 
Harbours.) I should be very glad to be told how Captain Hen- 
derson sailing frigates or sloops would get out of Filey Hook " in 
a moment,*' with the wind between S. and S,E. ; and, as to his 
Mount's Bay terror, which he has so ably described, his Filey 
Hook Refuge would add to the excitement of Mount^s Bay, that 
of having ** terror " astern of him, from the moment he determined 
to be hooked at Filey. But, de gustihus non est disputandum. 
Captain Henderson, perhaps, likes Ship-Traps. It would seem 
that Sir James Elphinstone, by question 492, does not 

If a harbour north of the Head, b really so great a desi- 
deratum, and held to be entirely superior, to meet the difficulty at 
Flamborough Head, in position to Smithwick Sand Harbour, tliat 
ake^dy-proi^d Refuge of 3760 ships in one year, let it be con- 
structed at Speeton ; the use of which place is already proved, by 
750 ships having been there seen at anchor ; somewhat a different 
shewing from the half a dozen **sniiill coasters," sheltering in 
Filey Hook. Yet this is the place for which £850,000 is modestly 
asked 1 As an old controversialist once asked of an opponent, 
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" Pray Sir, is that a joke or an argument ? " So may one ask, 
*' Is this a demand or a hoax ?" 

If then Bridlington Bay be the place for a breakwater, the 
next question is, how is it to be best constructed, and what will 
be the cost of such a work ? 
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No. 2. 

^Islofid Breakwater Harlwurs^ t^te mly ones tlmt are ahoat/i 

accessible. 



82. ** We cannot prevent vrrecW* 2283, "But in dhiiHi'mhing the jiutuhpf" 

ecks? No doabt,a harbour of rvfage has a great ternlcwtry tlmt way. No 

^oubt about that, particularly stjch a one that iihipA can run iu atHl out i»f, lH*tli 
ways/* — Admiral Evansj Admiralty Conscrvahir <jf the MerafU, ICviilenve 1858. 

2481. Coald a vessel always get out of Fortruih if it were nimle a JkrlwHir 
of Refuge ? Yes ; because there were two doors to it* There would be two 
eutraoces." — Captain ^PKdler^ $ame Commiitn. 

*' A detached pier or breakwater,*" by means of which " the liarbcmrs w<h«M 
t>e reudcrcd safe and quiet in ail winds," and " the meana of egre«« auU lUgreM 
would remain quite as free and easy tt« present, or even more so/* 

Mr. Cubitt's recommandatioa for the maklog Kiagstown Harbour iiAuahlo ami 
lafe. 






the first Select Committee on Shipwrecks, in 1836, the iii*Ht 
less called was a Mr, James BallingalL He was exaiuiiieil on 
three different days, viz., the 1st, 5th, and 8tli July ; a man of auch 
consideration that the Committee addressed to him 307 t|iicstiong. 

1. "What is your profession or occupation?'* — '* I am at pre- 
sent manager of a shipping company, and surveyor of slilpping.'* 

2. "Have you given particular attention to the extent of 
shipwrecks among the shipping of Great Britain?'* — "Yes," 

3. *'For a considerable length of timej^ or oidy recently?'* — 
" More particularly since the year 1830." 

4. *' Is it your impression that shipwrecks are on the whole more 
numerous at present than they were in former times?** — ** Yes.*' 

The last portion of this gentleman's evidence is as follows. 
After question 868 was answered, he volunteered, — ** I was asked 
the last time I w^as here if tliere was any other suggestion I liad to 
make to the Committee ; it did not occur to me at the time, tiut 
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I think that asylum harbours are most esseutially necessary for the 
safety of merchant shipping, provided there be proper asylum 
liarbours," \ix ] '' that vessels could t^ke at all times of tide and 
in all states of weather.''. . .**In conclusion, I beg leave to state 
that under a better system I am most decidedly of opinion that more 
than three-fourths of the wrecks, as they are now taking place, 
might be witli ease prevented ; as I consider three-fourths are 
entirely attributable to the act of man, and not to the act of God." 
To whatever causes Mr. Ballingall ascribes these effects, I beg 
to say that I most entirely and deliberately adopt his statement, as 
exhibiting the great fact of the case, with this modification, viz., 
that if three-fourths of these cases are attributable to the act of 
man, I should say that one-half are attributable to the neglect of 
man, arising from a perverse stupidity ; and I point to the Wreck 
Chart, published yearly by the Board of Trade, to justify this my 
conviction and assertion ; for, whatever amount of sliips may founder^ 
at sea, owing to bad build, weakness of scantling, villainy frot 
over-insuring, and the intentional wrecking of rotten ships, &c 
the Wreck Charts shew — she w^ that number ashore, or wrecke 
on, or at, or just off, the bars of the rivers, that, when they are 
counted up, they amount to nearly half of the whole loss : and 
there is no occasion to seek for deep, out-of-sight, causes for 
wreck, when the cause, in each such case, is as patent as the 
fact itself; namely, the inaccessible character of the port to , 
which the mariner, in the exercise of his lawful business, hai^^| 
duly and effectively steered. These ships were lost, not ti'om 
bad build, not from the villainy of false insurance, but because 
the Bar hindered them getting in to the haven were they would, 
and it was their business to, be. For, due observation of the 
Charts will shew, that these wrecks have all occurred in the 
endeavour of the ships to make ports where, eternal shame to our 
enffineerSf *' vessels can '' not " take, at all times of tide and in 
all states of the wind." 
I And what is the reason ? because of the insanity or 
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bich makes our "eminetit engineers" cmitioue to aUempi 
impossibilities; driiring eternally against Nattire and sbiitting 
thtiir eyes to ber teaching : using tbe ferj means to create Bar, 
instead of aTailiog themselves of her example and doctrine to 
reduce Bar: because, instead of learning and maintaining tbe 
doctrine of tbe double-entrance barbour, t^,, an Idand-defended 
harbour — accessible and egressible witb erery wind that blows — 
they persist in making Pier Harbours : that is, harbours with one 
entrance, which must have Bar before them. Harbours, so 
called, which, one while, wind off-sshore, can't be entered; another 
while, wind on-^hore, cannot be gotten out of: entrance into 
wliich^ with a raging wind a-beam and correqM>nding sea, is a 
service of such danger as often causes a ship, half in and half- 
out-of the Piers, receiving tbe full impact of tlie sea on her stem 
quarter, to be whirled round; when, losing her way and 
staggering astern, pressed down by ber sadls, she becomes a 
helpless mass and wrecks on the spot between tlie Piers; or, 
an equally common occurrence^ mis- calculating the force of the 
moving waters, she steers not hard enough to the weather Pier, 
and thus, missing entrance, is drifted by the Port, and, before 
she has time to feel the effects of her helm, is wrecked on the 
lee of the Pier she couldn't make ; wTeckcd, not by her own 
fault, but by that of these stupid unscientific devices* These 
occurrences are not less the common experience on the sandy 
shores, where open piers run out for hundreds of fathoms to sea, 
as at Ostend, Dunkirk, Calais, &c., than at the close solid stone 
piers, on our own coasts * 



• Willie these pages are going through the press^ the inadequacy of such Shool 
Ports has received a most painful illustration id the wreck at Calais, from a not 
verj' difisimihir causp, of the Mail Steam-Packet, '* Frederick William," This is the 
sort of favour that we are about to confer on the St. George's mouth of the Danuhe 
by way of improving the Navigation. I trust, however, that my Lord John 
Bussell will tliiuk it rij^bt, even yet, to pat the veto on that hopeful scheme, even 
though the Great Powers Imve determined opoii it. It will be im more mortifi- 
catioa for the upholders of the present scheme to havo to diecotitinue their U'orki>» 
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These Pier Harbours then, are, eidiicntly, not accordi _ 
Mr. BalliDgalFs type of what is wanted \ but yet we attempt to 
make no other ; we spend ten times the money that would make 
those others, bnt we won't make them : and here we are, after 
14 years observation, and after all the pitiful attempts, ** trials," 
that have been made, of smnething^ to establish a System by which 
to make hinrboors to abate Wrecks, still in the midst of this 
miserable fact, viz., that — mill ions- worth of masonry and scores of 
infalHble schemes to secnre "water always over the Bar**not- 
withstamiing— Shipwreck is increasing at the steady rate of 100 
wrecks each year. They were 1200 the last recorded year— 
a few years ago they were 500 : and, all this time, we have 
** Eminent Engineers " profuse in promises, never abashed tliough 
suceessfiil only in squandering vast suras of money, recommending 
the iteration and reiteration of the wretched and proved failorcs 
of 1000, and 100, and 10 years experience ; the oldest, as well 
the latest, on record ; abundance of " certainty " assured ; none 
realized but the painful one of lavish Expenditure of Money and 
increased Waste of Life. 

Here, for instance, is one " eminent engineer *' who sets up the 
perfect harbour of Sunderland ; and, (I speak under correction, if 
misinformed,) they get an act to squeeze out of the unfortunate 
shipping, " a passing toll '* of some £500,000,* with which to con- 
struct this nowj at \diSi^ perfect harbour of refuge, — of Refuge; and 
then one morning they look out to seaward, and find a glaring 
yellow streak right across the harbour^ this harbour of refuge ! 
They rub their eyes, and loot again ; but it won't disappear 1 
Who pays for this broken promise ? 



than it was for the Galatz Coiiimissioiiers to lie ordered to uodo what they Uad 
done J and tbcre is clearly the same reason for objecting to one as there was for 
discoimteiiSiuciiig the other. The Great Powers want the best Plan, not the 
exploded proTed-faUiirea of Europe. — See the concluding Paper in this Pamphk 
No. 10. 

» Thk should liave been £450,000 it i€Ctna, 
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So much far thb harbour of ^^k^/ And ihis harbour of 
Safety — for ** refuge " and ** safetj " are doI al all one aod the aame 
thing that is, ia the sdeuce of harbour-makti^ to the school of 
the "emiuent eDgineera," — this harbour of xafety^ into which 
passing ships were to be eutieed, what of it» after it had cost 
this £500,000?— what ** safety** was there in it, when five sljips 
wrecked and went to pieces wtJdn it, owing to the Swell in 
tills perfect £500,000 harbour? Bitter reflection to aggrairate 
the misery of the poor fellows^ drowning alongside the steep quay 
walls of that cruel basin set up by quacks, that they liad better 
have trusted to the tender mercies of the hurricane outside than 
have come in to more certain destruction in this curious contri- 
vance for wrecking ships in safety — the highly elabarated work of 
eminent engineei*s I * 

Nor is this all that this hopeful case has to present by way of 
instruction, nor its eminent engineer, whoever he is or was, has to 
answer for. The harbour, as has been said, was built, and it was 
iJien found to be unuseable by reason of the Swell. What w^as to 
he done ? " Try something.*' *' What shall we try ? " ** Let 
us try a Beaching Ground beyond the line of that north wall of 
the basin." So the £500^0^30 harbour is to be deprived of one 
whole side of its magnificent masonry, laid on splendid foundation ; 
some two, three, four, or five more thousands of Pounds Sterling, 
are to be expended for removing this beautiful wall, and to 
excavate some acres of that very ground to a shelving beach, 
which, not long before, had been carefully tilled in as hacking to 
the now discarded wall; and so, were some 30 or 40 tliousand 
Pounds Sterling utterly, scandalously, wasted. **Try that I '* and 
after they had tried it, what happened ? Why, wliat has been 
above declared ; vix., that the five ships which had, by some mia- 



• And there i» «ome degree of resentment afloat against Mr, Cftlvor, liepmiie 
he bas designated these so-called IIiirboufB, '* Decoyi/'— Scealw> Aiim'mil KlJkrtt'g. 
Admiral Bullock's Lieutenant WurUiin|fU>u*», ILN,, cvidcacc ttlri'iid> relerrijd ti>, 
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chance for tliem^ cleared over the Bar, Iiad to rue their good luck 
of getting iDto the repose of the perfect harbour of Safety of 
Sunderland, with its latest improvements against wrecking. ^K 

Ooe may be curious to know what became of that unwelcoin^^ 
Yellow Line, that stretched its ominous length across the harbour'^ 
mouth. " Oh, it was removed,** as I was tokL *' How ? " " 01 
it was dredged away.'* [How often, both before and since ?] 

"Notwithstanding," said another, a fnendh/ informant to me 
"it is steadily forming again ; steadily growing/' *' Indeed ; 
and what do the gentlemen say to that ? ** " Oh, it is never men- 
tioned ; they don't like to hear of it" 

And yet, with this experience of failure at Sunderland, 
similar sum of money, similarly levied,* for a similar purpose, waa 
to be laid out at the Tyne, with just as much faith in the resulf^^f 
promised as if all this had never been heard of; and another case^ 
of " try it again,*' to the tune of £500,000 is or was to come off.t 

I think it is quite allowable to ask here, how long this tenta- 
tive system of treating a vital want and vast subject is to be 
tolerated ? I aflSrm that it is a melancholy exhibition of effrontery 
and quackery combined, that meets the reader as he " wades 
through the Blue Books *' of the Tidal and other Harbours' Cora- 
missions. The whole history of the demonstrations of our "emi- 
nent engineers'* — the honourable exceptions are not the favourites 

• I speak under correction. 

t It appears that tbis sum has been increased to £600,000, and now a furtlier 
increase is needed, and an altered plao it? provided. But why an aUertd Plan)? If 
the Plan was well-matured in the first inBtanee, whj^ is it to be altered uow ? If 
the Plau of £500,Ot»U is to be altered to £8OU»0U«), is it not another instance of the 
recklessness with which the Engineers act, who do not know, when Plans are 
proposed^ either how they are to he set about, how long it will take to finish them, 
nor, even, what is proposed to be done ? One man is hanged for looking over the 
hedge, while another walks off with the sheep with iinptiDity. But then it is 
much to be **an Eminent Engineer." Withal, all that they hope to get is IG feet. 
— Vetch, 954, Wib. Mr. Calver think& they may get 10, hut nothing beyond Uiat. A 
Harbour of Kefugc, with ten feet over the Bar, to coat £800,000 1 and the whole 
thing is an vj^mimfnt, avow*4dly so. —See Ueporl of the Royal llmbour Commission, 
quoted on the Postscriptr 
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of the authorities or of tbe ptiblk— is oolbmg more than a leriei 
of trials, *'Try thisr **This*' does not answer. "Then try 
that" But ''that*l bae already beea tried, and hu failed. 
*' Then try something else/' Thus, ooe sian eoncludat that a 
north pier should be built : that not having produced the deiired 
effect^ with as little reasou, in tbe next gememtimf a later 
emioence may say, try a south per* Or, pethMpB^ one quack, 
bolder, or more impudent than the resit saye, ** Try it agaiu.^* 

Then an entrance is too narrow, and either tlic north or the 
south pier must be removed ; or perhaps a new estefston of both 
is asserted " with ever}^ confidence :" so a bold curvilinear work 
is to be run out into deep water to secure 18 feet soundings at low 
water springs. This is a bold experiment, but nusli withal. Tlie 
harbour is now useless by reason of Swell, and equally inaccetf«iblo 
with the former one, by reason of Bar. Then to chi>ck S*ell, a 
Uddle-head, or kant, is to be put on this side, and failing here, it 
is to be tried there* And, that failing to give ease, a boom is to 
be tried, — and so. to do them justice indeed, every thing is tried 
but the right tiling, an Island Pier — tried, in tlie vain attempt to 
do impossibiiities, viz,, to get rid of Bar at the entrance of a one- 
mouthed river harbour, and to have a close harbour, facing the 
sea, free from Swell. 

The foregoing is about the experience, in [jart, of almost 
every River Port As, in the words of a shrewd observer of the 



* An emiDeat engioeer has recommended that at Yarmouth a decayed uoith 
pier should be rebuilt; apon which Mr, Yetts, J. P. Yarmouth, wrote to Mr. Jhime 
ooe of the Commissioners i^ho exaraiued witaessefi at Yanyouth, a mouth Inter i — 
** With respect, Sir, to our north pier, I Imve never been able to bring my mind to 
be coQviueed that because (hree north piers which had been created, and were 
uUowed to fall into decay, on being found prejudicial to our harbour, that the 
eoustiuctiou of a Fo0BTH would necessarily be beneficial.** 

The Italks and Capitai^ are the worthy Ju&tice'e, not mine. I take the 
liberty to say that this gentleman's letters are well worth reprinting for uuiver»il 
reading by engineers: since, besides the very curious physical facts timt they pul 
on record^ they may have the gcKjd effect of teaching eminent engineer* how to 
observe, and that it is well fiometlmes to tvutper boldoeEp with diECrotion. 
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dmii^ at Ihe T}iie^ *' It h dying of tbe dDCtor,'' m we moBt 0I 
tbeaet djiag of tlie doctor; or, wfaal is Ibe smme Unng, unfbr- 
tuiiate] J witbcmt any figure of lyccrb, the wretdied marioefs am 
being dooe for by the qnacb; for tbe Ust itag^e of the cases ibat 
tbey undertake to handle U, iDo^tly, worse tbaQ tbe first. Indeed, 
in one remarkable instance, an engineer of note had the courage 
and good feeling to say, ** Yoa have tried every tbii^ aod erery 
eflbrt bas been equally unsoceeaifii] ; and thti^s, yoa say, are 
worse now than they were* My adiif^ is, ibat yoa let it alone*'* 
As if he had said : *^ The oortb pier and tbe south pier, and the 
lengthening, and tbe shortening, and tbe widening^ and the nar- 
rowing have done nothing for you, \Vbat more can you do? 
Eat sand, and be content." This reoommendaticm, boweTer did* 
agreeable to the aj^licants, bad, at all events, the merit of 
honestly avowed inability to meet the case ; and was a thousand 
times better than tbe **try tins," erf* ail tbe others, and that the 
doctor should not only aid in strangling tbe patient, but remorse* 
lessly send in a bill for the completion of the work* 

But if all these efforts fail, as it must be admitted that tbey 
have failed, and do fail — for the long tail of wrecks at each 
Barred River's mouth, makes that but too evident — what is pro- 
posed to make things better? Simply, tbe construction of an 
Island Breakwater, before the mouth of every barred river ; by 
which you will certainly realize the conditions so properly insisted 
upon by Mr, Ballingall, namely, a refiige " that vessels could take 
at all times of tide and in all states of weather/' 

But, perhaps, it will be said that this system of Island Break- 
water that 7/m propose is " tentative." If it be, I say it is better 
to try something that promises success, than trjing that which 
is proved to be, and so is, certain failure. But it is not tentative- 
It was ti'ied long ago, and has answered well. " The Creation of 
the World '* is the date of structure, and the Record of Experience 
is through all ages, down to this very day — not read in books, 
but seen in the things themselves. What better Roadstead 
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or more accessible than the Mother Bank behind the Isle of 
Wight? 

** At Oban, the trade has wooderfullj increased, becauae it 
has a bay, and well-sljeltered witli 100 acres of good anchorage," 
[Why ?] " because of being slieltered by the opposite Isle of Ker- 
rara*" — Tidal Harbour CommisMoners* Report^ xliv. 

Loch Tarbert-^ — " At the western entrance of the loch is 
the Island of Trien, forming the harbour of Ardpatrick, in which 
the revenue cruizers will be found safely riding when the heaviest 
gales blow in the Sound of Jura. "^ — Ibid^ xlvi, 

" Arran comprises the harbours of Laralash, Brodeck, Corrie, 
and Loch Ranza. Lamlash, sheltered by the Holy Isle, is a 
spacious natural harhour, much frequented by the outward bound 
trade of the Clyde in strong westerly winds, "^ — Ibid^ xlviii* 

** Ardrossan, at a projecting point, which forms the northern* 
most limit of the Bay of Ayr^ is well sheltered by the Horse 
Island and outlying rocks, from ail but south-easterly gales." 

But it seems almost idle to quote instances to prme that 
islands are defences against the sea, and constitute Mother Bank, 
or Roadstead, always accessiblcj and that a ship can, under any 
wind, get behind them ? 

Why then is it that they are not universally adopted ? Sim- 
ply because as a Principle of Treatment they have not been 
thought of. 

But now they are thought of, and have been for some years, 
by me, recommended. The next Paper will give an account of 
how my proposal to place an Island before the mouth of the Tyne 
was received by the engineering authority at that most important 
place. 



[In the year 1844, 1 saw first the applicability of the System, in 
the case of Soutliwold, in SniFolk. Nature has there thrown up 
Hayle Sand, about | a mile long^ just opposite to the mouth of the 

D 2 
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River Blythe. On this Sand Tariotis cmel disasters have occorred. 
It is eTident that if the Sand be made to grow into an Island, that 
the space behind it will become Sheltered Anchorage and the 
Sand Bank changed from an Enemy into a Friend. Tliis doctrine 
is too deep for our Harbour Administrators ; so they continue to 
prefer the system that must wreck ships to the adoption of one 
that might save them. Light is, however, at length, breaking in 
upon their darkness. Captain Vetch now thinks he sees or feels 
that it is time for the darkness to make a change. Twen^ 
years ago, he annoimced with some effect, that the Book of Nature 
was his study. In the year 1858, he thinks he may venture to say 
that an island is better than a pier harbour. This is at all 
events, a gain. 

It was in the same year that I first proposed an Island Treat- 
ment of the Tyne difficulty, but it was not until 1852 that the 
occurrences of the next paper took place.] 
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No. 3. 



I 



Islatid Piers or Screens^ arid Jettij or Ordutary Pier Harbours^ 

contrasted. 



" The great art in conEtructiug a harbour is to alter as little as possible^ the exist- 
ing atate of things, and at the same time, to give the desired protection."— Sir John 
Rennie^s Evidence, Select Committee on Shipwreck, 1843. 

** It seemed to me that the late plans ha^e been to a certain degree, only following 
up the old system of lighting againtit Nature, trying to overcome Nature which is 
not very easily done, and has failed in this instance/*— Hon< Admiral EUiott'a Evi- 
dence before the Committee for Dover, 

** Much miBappiehensioD exists as to the requirements of a Refuge Harbour — the 
repose of which is accessary in a dock for trading purposes — is not wanted, hut 
only shelter from the tempest. It is necessary that a Refuge Harbour should 
pofisess ample space, and be so projected that vessels of the largest class would he 
enabled to enter and ride safely io it, under all circumstances of tide, wind, and 
weather, and that there should be also equal facility for quitting it The matter 
of tranquillity is altogether secondary/ *^Calver, p. 54 — 5- 

3257, " It is like being in Cork ; they cannot get out again. The great object 
in a harbour, is, that wheu a ship is in, she may get out again in any wind. Now, 
there are two entratitces to this, and whichever way the wind blows, tbey can get 
ont if the ship carries sail^" [or in.] — Admiral Evans's Evidence, 1858. 



P, 
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I HATE insisted upon the desirableness of having an Island 
always in front of yonr river's mouth : when this is the case. 
Entrance and Egress is secure under all circumstances of wind, 
aeither does Bar form in the Channels, 

\^Tien, at the instance of Ilis Grace the Dnke of North- 

bcrland, at the time First Lord of the Admiralty, I went to 

Newcastle,'*' and proposed to the Corporation of the Conservancy, 



* I was not sent to Newcastle by the Duke, His Gmce said, " You can 
try the Conservancy. They are very much interested in their River, and will be 
very glad, doubtless, to give attention to your plan,'* 



I 

I 
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the laying of an Island along and in fi:x)nt of the month of theTpe, 
about half a mile from the shore ; Mr, W, A, Brooks, the engineer 
of the Tync navigation, said to me : — '* Sir, it is evident that 
you are not a sailor. No sailor would tliink of such a thing as 
that ! " Clearly, however, the Trustees of the harbours of Peter- 
bead, N,B,, are not of Mr. Brooks's opinion, for they, io the 15th 
paragraph of their Memorial, set forth that, " by making a cut 
between the two harbours to unite them " — in order to do which, 
they solicit aid — *' vessels seeking shelter might have the singular 
advantage of entering the harbours or sailing from them, with 
the wind at any point of the compass." 

Now, as Mr, W. A. Brooks, who inspires the decrees of the 
Tyne Conservancy^ was believed by that confiding body, and ifl 
was^ of course, disbelieved, the consequence was, the rejection of 
the proposition ; and the corresponding consequence, that the 
usual number of ships have been yearly wrecked at the port ever 
since: notwithstanding that Parliament has enabled the Con- 
servancy to mulct the shipping of the kingdom with a Passing 
Toll, to the amount of some £500,000,* which will have to be laid 
out according to the plans of this same eminent engineer, who 
rejects a plan on the very highest ground that can be given for 
its adoption ; preferring to follow the evil example of Sunderland. 
It is hardly worth while to quote the opinion of the Peterhead 
trustees ; but it reads curiously to a man who has heard of the 
rejection of a plan at the fii*st river in England, as bis Grace of 
Northumberland very properly declared the Tyne to be, trade 
wise ; — rejected, precisely because it had those advantages which 
these gentlemen assert, and most correctly, to be of such 
*' singular " value, fl 

When Captain Bullock, R^N., Admiralty Surveyor, was asked " 
(Select Committee on Shipwrecks, Questions 4353 to 4498) : — 



• I understood so, I tliiDk, from Mr, Jolin ClaytoQi the very courteous Town 
Clerk of Newcastle, but I speak tinder correctloD. 
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4402. " Wtat do you coosider the qualities requisite for a 
complete harbour of refuge [on tJie part of the coast alluded to]?" 
— *'A barrier from the prevailiiig winds, with a fiiir egress and 

' entrance : I should call it a screen, rather tliau an harbour," 

' That is what is wanted. This is " The Island Breakwater :" 
Captain Bullock's "Screen/* 

I 4403. ** Do you think one opening of 700 or 800 feet, in 
almost all weathers, supposing there was depth of water, would 
admit of a free ingress and egress ? '*— " I rather doubt 700, with 
large ships beating ie or out'* 4404, " Do you think it would 
with 1000 feet ?" — " Hardly ; it is very well for small vessels/* 

Here we see that a harbour with one entrance necessitates an 
opening of 1000 feet. On the other hand, in the case of Peter- 
head^ a harbour which Mr. D. Stevenson, in conjunction with hi3 
father and brother, recommended to be adopted and improved for 
a Harbour of Refuge, by joining the two harbours, that so, the 
great advantage may be attained ** of affording to shipping leaving 
the port, the choice of a north or south exit,'' and therefore, of 
course, the choice of a nortJi or south entrance— the north 
entrance is 90 feet wide, and the southern 100, Now here it 
appears, even with titese openings, ** vrfien there is any swell, it is 
hardly possible to hold a vessel at her moorings in the north 
harbour," " Vessels tear away fi^om their fastenings,'* ** Booms 
are wanted, or some other device to still the harbc^ur," '^ The 
north harbour is uneasy to lie in."^ — p, 301, Appendix C. What, 
ships then could ride at anchor, in a close area having an opening 
to the ocean, rolling in all its power of surge through this 
opening of 1000 feet ? [Consideration in favour of Filey Hook,] 

I "I once heard Captain Bullock say, myself, that he would at 
any time prefer to ride out a gale on-shore in Dover Bay, to 
venturing his ship into the basin between and behind the piei-s,* 



f ♦ See a vary remarkable Eepon or Memorandunij aiidres&ed by the lute Adm. 
Ilfifichej to the bte Hydiograpber, Sir F. Beaufort, on tbe Artificial Harbours of 
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•* Why ?^' aaiJ I. ** Because,'* was Ins answer, ** I should be sure 
to wreck/* I did not then understand what he could mean. 
Ifoto I do ; for I have since seen Sunderland, where five ships 
wrecked in the basin behind the ])iers, when they were well in 
(all lives lost also save one) ; Uiey were wrecked by the Swell, 
and that^ after the engineer had pulled down one whole side of the 
harbour, and converted the Quay that had been, into a Sloping 
Beach, in order that the Swell might exhaust itself against tiiu 
sloping shore. Nevertheless, the work done, the work undone, 
the money spent and wasted, as much aa would have paid for 
the creation of an Island Breakwater or Screen without, the five 
ships that did succeed in gottiog past the Bar, wrecked within 
the harbour of mfdif of SiinderlLind : — ^that model harbour of the 
eminent engineers, and which had been constructed at a cost of 
£500jOOO ! Colonel Moody, R,E., and myself, were there not 
21 days afterwards. [It seems this ought to have been £450,000.] 
This sort of *' raging of swell within " was also seeu by my 
brother-in-law W. H. T. Hawley, Esq,, of West Green House, 
Hampshire, (when Poor Law Commissioner of the district in 
the north,) to do like destruction in the harbour of Whitby ; into 
which, an unlucky ship having entered, she rolled to that degree 
that the fire in the captain's cabin was lioven out of the grate ; 
and the ship, taking Sre In consequence, was soon a mass of 



the Iriah S^.» The whole Paper itfiforda a -wonderful development of nnreaEomug 
stolidity, counter-signed, of eoukse, by the Admiralty, as hacked by the judgmeut 
of all the authority of tlic liigli Sub-Officials. I think it well to reprint it as an 
Episode, *' poitr encourager les autr«9." It appears, in shorty to be a poweifal 
iUustratiou of a General Pjinciple, appSicable to all the water-works to which the 
Admiralty ** approved " has been set^ which Mr, Fantd, C.E*, has unwittingly pro- 
nounecdi in announcing what be concei-veii is wanted at the Harbour of Couitown, 
in a letter to the Earl thereof, — " My lord, To render the opportunities that Nature 
afforded for Harbour purposes (at Courtown), availahk to the greatest extent, the 
woiks that havti hitherto been erected, ought probably to be removed altogether." 
For, uot only are Piers an abomination to Harbours as they are, but, when the 
Island S<?recD becomes to be adopted before them all, they will have to be removed 
as hindrances to the siiiling vessels, cndcavourbig entrance.— See also the Denver 
Bvidence, passim* 
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tolling flame from the deck to her vanes upwards, to the frightful 
peril of every thing within the harbour. She was herself burnt 
down to the water's edge. And these are the harbours for which 
our eminent eugineers have so much admiration that they impose 
them universallt/ upon the unprofessional mind of the Country 
and of Committees of the Honourable House I and in tlw am- 
tinned perpetratioJi of which, it may be, without exaggeration, 
said, that millions are yearly expended under sanction of Parlia- 
ment. 
H Still, where these distressing wrccking-poola do exist, there is a 
remedy for the evil, if people will but open their eyes, look to 
evidence, and *' wade through Blue Books.'* In page 390, 
Appendix B., Tidal Harbour Commissioners* Second Report, 
Mr. Brambles, Lloyd's agent at Bridlington, says, " The range 
of swell along the pier is now so great that no ropes will hold 
the vessels ; is of opinion, that nothing but an island pier will 
quiet the swell in the harbour : for this is the great evil ; and 
fears that it will be still felt when the area is increased: no 
hawsers, and not even chains, will hold the vessels, so great is 
the range of the swell towards high water at spring tides.*'* 

What is thus the recorded experience of Bridlington, of 
Sunderland, of Whitby, of Peterhead, &c., with respect to 



k 



♦ T have also found since tliese papers wew Tiritten, tbat Captain Warren, RN,, 
pointed out this qe the renicdj for Kingstown Harbour. How strange is it tliat 
Common-Sens^ and Seamanship is allowed thus e^er and ever to hear witness 
^^ in vain, I see also that Mr. Cubitt (p. 3(5, Appendix Tidal Harbour ComMissioners' 
^H'Eeport) recommended as Captain Warren did» *' a detached Pier or Breakwater/* 
^Hl>y means of which ** the Harbour would be rendered safe arjd quiet in all winds," 
j^H^d " the meanB of egress and ingress would remain jitst as free and easy as at 
^*^ present, or even more bo." Captain Warren's opinion is as follows ; — ■ 

•* There are vanous opinions as to the plan that wordd most likel}'^ prevent the 

[^fiwell which sets into the harbour with an easterly witd, I consider that any 

tiing carried across the set of the tide, would cause an eddy, and be likelj to fonn 

Bar at the entrance. The most effectual plan would be another breakwater, 

placed at a distance of about twocubkg length from the PierHead^in the dirccticm 

cf the tides."— Captain Warren's, R.N., Report on Kingstown Harbour, 
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All of WBcrjf 9thtF pier IuuIhw ibIii whicii cbc 
■ Ik wnd is fm^tmm, W^t Mr. Bran 
tlemedy far Briffii«[lo0, k die sow as Gqptun Bono^'i 

1 of llie iflipKimd— perliap 
or Peterkcttd, vitt its beratiiU 
g;mt n>dc-iahiid4]rc«kwater, vbeo the cut shall be 
to make one qf tbe two inv aepanted luirlioiirs: 
r ^^hstana^" m it k ofTCaed. ««lavi]^ the 
a diaali gB of hao^ dbfe to enter diem and sail out ol 
I vith the wind at every point of the oompaas;'* and that, 
witk apeaiaei to die sea, Aa^ ar fmHer cf ike wUUh rf 
fift^v tf a fc irlaa r wiik gme €fmmg. 
K is to lie boped ttat tins ^su^nlarity** af advantage, on whicb 
\ Pelerfaead men are so properlT di^waed to pfanae tJtemsel- 
e to be a pecnliari^ of tbat pbce ao faa 
lioored by mtnre* 

*^ If the cot were made, aQ wootd se^ shelter in the sondi 
"* — Alex. Sooter's erideoceu Bat tUs is not the main 
t iKie andier ooi^idention. When the in-rolling sea could 
» ihvm^ the hartniir, die swdl and snrge woold, certainly, 
;ly abated. 
It isy bowerer, raainl J true, as Mr. Souter 8a|3» ^ the greatest e^ 
Peteriiead is the want of a cat between the two 
OSS want of this, has known ressels detained days and sooie^ 
6m& weela.'* Other people might be expected to see this and 
a dooble entrance as well as Mr. Souter, although •* 
would tidnk of snch a thing as ihaiJ* Yet Mr. Soul 
Bs has been 36 years at sea. He adds, ^ There wa* a 
for the sea {brmerly, at high water, between the two 
but the mcmndf called the Sand Ridge, was formed to 
^^OBoeet the islands with the town.*' Not to compare small 
with great, it is remarkable that the barhonr of l^re, the Qui 
of the Sea, was destroyed by a similar saxHi-bridge, cai 
to be coa&trueted by Alexander the Great for a like p 
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Iq the foregoing collection of data for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting the advantage of the Island Breakwater or Screen, over 
Piers in prolongation of the sides of the rivers, while I have used 
Peterhead as a case by which to illustrate my assertion, tlie 
neglect of the True Remedy for the Evil of Pier Harbours, is 
variously illustrated in the same Report of the Tidal Harbour 
Commissioners ; where it appears that, while Bar and Swell are 
the common nuifiances of all Pier Harbours, the presence of an 
Island always seems to secure good harbour and easy access.* 
I have already mentioned, especially, the case of Oban, of which 
the bay is sheltered by an island. But a very remarkable 
instance of the value and effect of an Island before a river's 
mouth, and the difference that resulted from changing the double 
entrance to a single one, is that of Wisraar in Mecklenburg, 
This navigation, screened by a small island, and used by the 
Swedish admiral at all times, was taken by the Danes, who 
desired to destroy it. To this effect, they fiOed in old ships and 
matter between one end of the island and the main. Bar imme- 
diately formed before the other entrance, and the port became 
utterly destroyed in character. 
I I beg to call the attention of the Committee to this very 
remarkable case. It shews not only how true Nature is to herself, 
in tlmt a harbour good for centuries became at once inaccessible, 
when the cause was removed wliich gave a double channel for the 
exit of the river to the Baltic ; but — ^what is very much to be 
remarked upon, viz,, — the superiority of engineering science- 
physical in the Danish Engineers in the beginning of the last 
century, to that of all our '* eminent engineers" 150 years later. 
Be it remembered^ the Danes, mtk science^ destroyed that 
island-defended entrance, the use of which, we, with all our high 
appreciation of ourselves, have not yet been able to comprehend." 



H 



* If Boddam be ool *' easy of access," that is owmg to the rocky nature of its 
approaches. It is safe, when once in,— Tidal Harbours Report. 
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This case is worth investigating. It also affords us an oppor- 
tunity to guage the staple of our River Conservancies. Whenl 
Mas about to appear before the Royal Harbour Commission in 
December last, I was requested, if possible, to obtain the proof 
of this case of Wismar, 

What I know about this case is as follows: — In the year 1847, 
in a conversation which I had with the celebrated Professor Amdt, 
in Bonn, when pointing out to him the desirableness of treating 
all harbours island-wise, the learned gentleman answered,^ — '* Ohi 
there's Dothing new in tliat The Danes knew all about that 150 
years ago, when so and so (as above) took place." Being anxious 
later to ascertain the details of this operation, I applied, about 
two years since, to the learned Professor, who said, — ''The father 

of Professor — was long Burgomaster there, and his brother 

is Town Councillor (Stadt-rath) there now; he will gladly 
you all the particulars." 

On the recent requirement of the Commission, alluded to, 
again applied to that learned person, who not only knew nothing 
at all about it, but ignored the Professor's facts, and denied that 
Wismar was a bad port at all. He, evidently, did not approve of 
his town and birth-place being placarded to all the world as tlie 
worst port in Europe; a feeling highly creditable in the patriotic, 
of however questionable propriety in the cosmopolitan, sense* 
Howbelt, the learned gentleman so stoutly negatived this last 
view of the specialties of Wismar, that had I not had my doctrine 
established npon something stronger than the evidence of the 
venerable nonagenarian, I should have felt myself, notwithstanding 
my entire confidence in my authority, rather in the position of 
having imposed fiincies for facta on the attention of the Com- 
mission. But I knew that the Harbour was a bad one, from w^hat 
follows : — 

On the memorable occasion when I had to " incense" each of 
the Conservators of the Tyne with ray " views '' on the necessaaB 
treatment of their river's mouth, it was my fortune, good or bad, t^ 
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have to work my way into a gentleman conservator's office, 
who lived, or was to be seen, in a house on the Quay at Newcastle. 
** May I ask your business, sir ? " — " Oh yes ; I am anxious to 
speak to you concerning the treatment of your river's mouth." — 
" What do you propose, sir ? " — " Why," said I, " as in the treat- 
ment of the river at Wismar they did " — "Wismar, sir! 

Wismar, sir I Bless my soul, sir 1 the worst port in Europe, sir I 
I have had enough of Wismar, sir, too much : I have had a ship 
there six weeks trying to get in ; and once in, three months before 
she could get outl Make the Tyne like Wismar, sirl like the 
worst port in Europe, sir 1 never heard of such a thing 1 " The 
poor gentleman hereupon worked himself up into a state, such that 
it was hopeless to attempt to make him understand that I had 
quoted Wismar as a beacon to avoid, so I left him in the full 
persuasion that I was about to undertake to make the mouth of 
the Tyne a true copy of " the worst port in Europe." These facts 
I conclude, however arrived at, will be sufficient authentication of 
the venerable Amdt's statement, that the harbour into and out of 
which the Swedish admiral before the year 1715, with his hundred 
gun ship, could sail without let or hindrance, is now, what he 
declared it to have become, in consequence of the doings of the 
Danes with malice prepense, viz. ; — utterly spoilt ; the opinions of 
any interested persons to the contrary, notwithstanding. 




No. I. 



^^^^allastin^ and Dredt^ing : 3faterial for the Island Breakwatir ; 

^^^H the Nuisance of abated by thii Meaiu^ 

^F ** For the improYetnent of HarbonTS there is no sangle thing that bat beeo 

aiteudod with auch beoeiiciiil reaiilU oa ihe free use of the steam dredge: in mae 
caies out of ten this is Xha grand cure for the general ctU complained o^ namelr^ 
want of depth. • » ♦ • Nor would it be easy to point out how a greater 
t>enefit could be obtained at so small a cost'*-- Captain Washington's Beportt p« Izii' 



There is another somewhat promiuent point fi'om which to 
yiew with regret the inability of the Tyne Conservancy and 
their professional adviser, to see the applicability of the work 
propoi*ed by me, for the Tyne, some years ago : because, besides 
the great advantages promised in the way of navigation, and 
also of stilling the anchorage up the river, it would have gone a 
great way, for a great many years, to abate the often destructive, 
always onerous nuisance of cumbering ballast, whether imported 
or dredged* 

In common with all coaling ports, that of the Tyne is dread* 
fully harassed with the mass of refuse ballast; as, every ship 
entering the river for coal is obliged to discharge its ballast some- 
how and somewhere. In common, also, with all tidal rivers, it is 
injured by the eternal formation of sand and mud banks. It is 
manifestly necessary, constantly to reduce these by means of the 
dredging machine. It becomes, therefore, a matter of great 
consequence, to devise some judicious means for the depositing 
the dredged matter, first, where it can do no harm ; and next, if 
possible, where it may turn to good account ; for, these ballast 
formations or distributions, whether sbamefiilly hoven promiscuously 
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into the water, as is too often Uw case, or made oo land, are an 

inconceivable nuisance, and the nightmare of all harbour masters 
of ports, where the exports much exceed the imports. Under such 
circumstiiDces, a^, on the one hand, the heaping-up of it on shore 
above high-water mark, is a heavy tax on trade ; the carting 
it away, twice handling it, and mounting it up, all by dragging 
it up AiY/— up-hill work in every sense — being a great expense : on 
the other, the heaving it over-board is the destruction of the 
navigation, and an ultimate much greater expense i by reason 
that it must, all, later, be dredged up, and, especially as dredged 
matter is even more onerous and expensive and unprofitable 
to manage than dry ballast — a great boon is realizable, if, by any 
means that can be devised, this ballasting, wet and dry, can be 
gotten rid of without damage to either party. 

Now in the present propobition, univasaUy^ as it was then 
roposed in the case of the Tyne in particular, the Island 
Breakwater requires this very material, which is in the ships 
coming to the port, to form it rapidly : this very material which 
now, in a great many cases, does mischief to the navigation. 
Until tlie Cradle, which is the frarae-work of the whole structure 
is filled, this ballasting, both wet and dry is, of all other, the 
very material with which to fill it : and also, when once the 
work shall he completed,the continual dropping of the ballasting 
out of the ballast-ligliters at high water, in front of the island, 
or for increasing its length, will be a continual advantage : the 
more the island grows the better ; that growth being regulated 
by the Rules of Science. 

It would seem, however, by the evidence in the Blue Book, 
at this sort of argument was not more likely to find favour with 
the Engineer of the T}Tie Conservancy, than that which com- 
mended the use of the Island Screen ; that Official, being of 
opinion, evidently, that ballasting being hoven into the water u 
rather a benefit, because it makes short work and saves expense. 
3;lius, Appendix B. to Second Report^ Tidal Harbour Commis- 



flioncrs, page 327 — "Mr. Simon Dauson, harbour master for 
tlic last 11 years, was bred on the Tyne, and had been to sea 43 
years* Was sorry to say he bad seen no improvement in the 
river [Tyne] of late years. Whatever additional depth had 
been got was owing to the dredger. He was sorry to say that 
too much ballast was thrown into the river. Little was done in 
the way of prevention : the authorities, indeed, should reform 
themselves before they interfered wiih others* What the Engineer 
took out at one place, he threw into another. He deposited 
below high-water mark, what he dredged up from the bed of the 
river, and a considerable portion of it was washed back again/* 
[Evidently then they want at the Tyne, a place in which to 
deposit this dredged-up matter.] Mr. Brooks [speaks]: "Itis 
deposited out of the action of the tide." [This, it is to be 
observed is an imposmhilitij^ although] "Lieut. Collins, of the 
Coast Guard, HowdeUf did speak in corroboration of the Engineer*8 
statement" Mn Brooks observed, that, "to land the stuff from 
the dredger above high-water mark, as suggested by Mr. Danson, 
would be very expensive and very unnecessary. None of it 
washed back again into the river.'* Alderman Dunn interposed, 
** And were any other person to do this, would he not be fined ? '* 
Mr. Town Councillor Lowrey, — '^ Why, there is a bye-Iaw, 
allowing manufacturers to deposit what they choose between the 
jetties at 2d, per ton ! " This is the way that the Tyne Con- 
servancy conserve their river— the CouMry^s River Tyne. "The 
Commissioners made a remark, implying that the stuff from the 
dredger should be deposited above high-water mark." 

Mn Danson (in continuation) — ** Much ballast was thrown 
overboard from vessels within the prohibited limits" [what are 
these prohibited limits?] *^and wrecks Bomefcimes occurred in 
consequence* There had been a dredger in the port six or seven 
years ; the old one was little used. They said she wasn't right 
She was changed because she could not dredge alongside the 
quays : the new one could, and had got more depth. The old 
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e cost £25,001) before she was laid aside as useless. In 
redging, clay and gravel were brought up, as well as sand. Tbe 
edger should he used on Hepburn Shoal." 
From all this it is evident that, in the Tyne, at least, 
last abounds ; that the river is damaged by it j that tliey don't 
l^now where to put it ; that wliile it is just the material wanted 

t>r the formation of the Island Breakwater; instead of being 
sed for that, the dredged matter is thrown again into the 
rater! 

Mr. Brooks — " It was used there for three months, and 
ought up 20,000 tons of sand. The labour and cost were jnst 
rown away.'* [Worse than thrown away, if the matter dredged 
ip was all re-deposited below high-water mark : 13,000 cubic 
ards of it I] 

Mr. Thomas Smith, river pilot, stated that — " No depth of 
ater has been gained in the river. There was less water than 
lere was fifty years ago* The pilots were complaining every 
eek of the danger of taking down ships generally : the river 
ad changed for the worse. Larger vessels came up to Dent's 
lole formerly than could now eome." 

Mr. Joseph Straker, shipowner, &e., of North Shields— 
Did not believe the river had improved, as to deptli of w^ater, 
I the last half century. There might he as much water as 
brmerly, but the channel had been so narrowed that ships could 
lot be got up, if it were not for steamers*'' 

From these extracts from the evidence before the Tidal 
arbours Commission, concerning a river of such importance 
the Tyne, the necessity of intelligent supervision in all 
4he necessity of constant dredging of such rivers, — the 
squal necessity of knowing what to do with the matter dredged, 
—as well as of knowing how to regtdate and dispose of the 
jallast which ships coming for cargo bring with them, — will be 
ivident. 
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WHIi respect to the Tjne, it will hinlly be tkmgbt ^rsagp^ 
tnm mhoA thesa ettracts exhibit, tfiat pefsooi h> likely to b9 
wdl-inforoied as Uu Grace the Duke of NerdniBiberlaiid^ 
CQOmre thai there b irasy great daoger of te navigatioD of^ 
this iBiportsiit rtfcr, beii^ at do wtry distant jieriod, cntiielj 
ilestFoyed« and tbat a higb degree of aerfofosacai oa tUa Bobjeci 
leiT gmeral]} preTmii& The Tjae b, ia cwancain widk aB riTert 
Ail debmdi id Ike sea» aodtafgDiog a oaalaBt oatnral deteii- 
otaBoB^ — and tliis is mam 9t&nif the case ia lidal iheie i 
odieni — and the delieioa ealertaiiied bj tbe c n gin e c f ii 
gmenlix^ tbat tlfeey are aUe to do aoTtbicig to aMiritam the 
dsftk of a river by any olber aieHis than by drod^ag^ vifl end 




wiib the aea bat 
Shadwidi Flats, Ummm atiaifai, Aad, as m tfe 
Bbbe, aO die dot ioaled dov% tbroai^ in 
aa fiirtkr^Celdtbaa tbe Raia orOdlaBd* so, m 1^1 ef the 
aD tbe dift beU in sKp»B by thai liver, b 
froai the M»a& of the ' 
ia pm» of liaMi^ oalaa bs fnaHieK be laofced to^ali 
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an who finds, when the fire has destroyed all that he had, that 
le is reduced, from prosperity and affluence to utter and helpless 

I would strongly recommend, therefore, the gentlemen of the 

,e, and those also of every other river in the kingdom, to pay 

their Insurances by keeping the Dredger going in their rivers ; 

;d further, to see for and provide, beforehand, places in which, 

advantageously, to deposit what the dredger brings up from the 

^ttora of their river ; and not only this, but that the Country, 

whom the Rivers belong — not to any Conservators with 

leir patent rights and iniquitous prescriptions^- see that this is 

CE88ANTLY dono ; remembering always, as it is well that we 

uld^ that every atom of silt or matter that is in the river be- 

een the last hour or two of the Ebb and the top of the Flood Is 

a constant state of deposit,— of imng deposited^ that is : and that 

e amount of that quantity, whatever it is, has been augmented 

iy the amatint of matter held in suspension and brought up hj the 

sififf tide from the ocean, That^ is the invariable^ eternal, 

lal Element of Deterioration,, which is at work in all our 

idal Rivers : it goes on and it must go on, eternally : and our 

ily safeguard against and remedy for that^ is, the patient and 

fernal use of the Dredger, This being the melancholy fact with 

iiich we have to contend, it is well, at once, to look out for and 

lake provision for the reception of this eternal increase of matter, 

iiich only becomes innocent so long as we can see it ; and that 

by its being set above high-water mark, whatever Mr* Brooks 

5r any body else, with great or small reputation, persuade them- 

Ives or others to believe. 

[It IS satisfactory to find an entire concurrence of opinion on 

,s point with a gentleman, with whom it ever grieves me intensely 

have to differ, I mean Captain Wcishington, the present Hydro- 

'apher. In his Summary Report on the State of the Harbours uf 

tland, under the item Steam Dredge, p* lidi., we read thus ; — 

'In the improvement of Harbours there is no single thing that has 

E 2 
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I been attended witli such beneficial results as tbe free use of tbe 

j steam dredge ; in nine cases out of ten this is the grand cure for 

; the general evil complained of; namely, want of depth * ♦ * • 

; nor would it be easy to point out how a greater benefit could be 

I obtained at so small a cost." Perhaps Mr. Brooks does, and 

will enlighten the Hydrographer on the subject.] 
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No. 5. 
Tlie Sand Trap, 



Captain Vetch flaid, a good many years flince, ** I have been led to form a 
strong opinion tliat none of our existing modes of construction are advisable^ 
Ceither at Deal or Dovery") and that if any thing is done, we must look to new cod- 
trivancea and discoveries.'* — Jum 1844. — Hurboun of Refuge Commission Emdence, 

** The action of the current also as a disturbing and transporting agent, may be 
observed oo a calm day by looking over a boat's side at the passing stream, whea 
it wiD be noticed that the waters move in eodless convolutions, aud are charged with 
matter; the presence of which, in this case, is the result of the friction of the 
linishing action of the current over the bottom. When, however, tliese disturbing 
influences are in abeyance, it loses lis holding property, and the particles of matter 
being forced by their gravity to subside, are deposited in the first place of rest." 



striking instance of the important part played by the current in the operation, 
Is snpplied by General Pasley, who mentions " *that he fotiud the interior of the 
Hoyal George, silted up 29 feet, though externally there wasi little or no accumu- 
lation.'" — Calver's Wave Scretn, pp. 31, 32. 

"In fact, you help Nature to raise dry land out of shallow water, and form an 
erobankmeot just where you rerinire it"— Captain Spratt^ Jf.JV., C.B,t RtpoH Uk 

I\ jydta oj Ui£ Damthe, anno 1858, p. 13, 
As in the case of the Goodwin, the Owerj the Yarmouth, the 
Newcomej the various ^ New-come^ Sands — they are all, in a sense 
i!€M?-come, as this expressive name especially implies, and they 
are, as surely, always growing;— so is it the case with the Smith- 
wick Sand, in Burlington Bay- They rise to a certain height, 
or, as the sailors say, shoal-up ; and, so long as they are exposed 
to the action of a sea that is too powerful for them to stand 
against, they are obliged to remain stationary, just so many 
inches, or feet, or fathoms, below high or low water mark, as the 
case may be : but they are all, more or less, growing and spread-- 
This being the fact, and, as we know that this growth of 
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tlw Csmi imd that, mider the sorEeice of the seaJ 
Bi veiy injonoos to us, il will be UgUj adTmntageous, if we sbalF 
pile able to devise any plan by winch, while tnmmg this element 
of miscktcf to good, we may, at the same time, abate in so far^ 
the amount of iojury done to asi by this undersea floating matter. 
And, if in doing this« we shall be able to conrert what is now mi 
insidious enemy into a valuable friend, we shall bare gone far 
towards making Nature our handmaid, instead of our enemy, and, 
therein, of getting our work done, comparatively for nothing, 
instead of paying for it ; and also, of ma^g that practicable aa 
well as possible, in many places, where, what we stand much 
need of, ex. gr.^ a work on tbis very Smithwick Sand^ is, oth< 
wise, entirely utterly, out of the question- 

** For, bow is it going to be done ? It must be from two \m , 
three miles long, and it must stand in water, varying from 9 ^H 
14 feet deep, at low-water spring tides, this very wall for which th^?^ 
good Mr, Straker, and Mr. Anderson, and Mr. Goodrich, and 
fjln Brambles, and the Pilots, and Captain Washington, and the 
Tidal Harbour Commisdoners, look so benevolently and longingly, 
this work on the Smithwick, as a boon to the seafaring man. 
And who is to do it for them ? that is to say, how is it to be dune^j 
and what is it to cost ? ^H 

** First, ^iow'f by masonry; or, 2nd, by sunken ships; or^^ 
8nl, by caissons; or, 4th, by piling; or, 5th, by wattling?" 

Ist. Masonry is out of the question, notwithstanding "the 
ready cut and dry '* phrase of young engineers, and some ** emi- 
nent,** tbat there are "no engineering difficulties," The works at 
Dover, liave not justified that pleasant conceit, as the Treasur^^ 
has found to the (Jouatry's cost. ^^ 

2nd. Sunken shiijs? In such structures, there is no combined 
adbi^Hivi*nf^s« : if the Sand,, on which they settle be quick at all, 
they go tlirough it, and disappear as at the Goodwin- This 
proccf* is, alw), alarmingly extravagant: imagine three miles 
length of sunken ahijiel these notions, on any 8uch scale of 
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wort, amount to preposterous folly, if seriously propoiinded as 
practicable. 

3rd. CaissoQS ? where is the filling of three miles length of 

r' sons to come from ? 
4th. By piling? woad piling is not impossible^ but it is im- 
practicable, by reason of it^ great cost, and of the necessity of 
haying good weather to work in. Besides, piling could not be 
set or made to stand so close as to be impervious to the entrance 
of the sea, raging and working itself through the interstice; and 
thence, infinite mischief If wood [filing would cost much, iron 
screw piling would be still more onerous, nor would the system 
answer for such a work as a breakwater ; the object of which is, 
shelter and safe lying behind* 

5th, Wattling ? this though extensively in use on the Holland 
and Belgian coasts, is not amiable in deep water, and could not 
be at all applied, until the level of the sand were brought up to 
the height of low-water mark spring tides. It h used for the 
formation and defence of fore-shore, by the accumulation of sand, 
which it encourages; for which purpose it is laid down in parallels 
to the water's edge ; the paralleis rising gradually as they recede 
from the sea at convenient height, one above, and at convenient 
distances, one from, another. The process is, at any rate, ex- 
pensive in labour, very tedious, and would be neither so effective, 
^rtain, or lasting, as the proposed plan.* 



♦ There is stiU tuoUier system of work invent^ by Mr. Calver, R.N* It ia 
very taking, but I doo't tbluk it applicable ia nil cases. Even if the thetjry be 
eorrect, the object, in the present instance, would not he realized ; for if it bo to still 
the Sea, it k no less to be a barrier to prevent the sand from the sea getting o^er 
the Sand ; aad so, in time, destroying that Anchorage which ie now so available 
and so unBpeakablj valiiable ; Mr* Calver*s open*work Piling would not do this. 
And wherever the object is to keep the aneborage clear, and the shore happen to 
be infested by sand^ it would be absolutely mischieToufl. It would promote the 
formation I by multiplying the eddies^ rather than help to disperse it. With 
great reelect for Mr. Calver, and with much thanks to him for his very useful 
pablication, I think that the only diflerence l>etween him and myself is, that he 
proposes ooe sort of Island, I, another. / think Ihat mine is a good island, while I 
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** It is believed therefore, tliat all these systems of constructioO 
being impracticable, in this or such instances, and ruinousl 
expensive withal, a system of building under water, incredihlif 
cheapt such as stiall> at once^ realize the object in view by being 
laid down, and that, in such made of construction, so that it shall 
entrap and hold all the sand that every succeeding tide shall bring 
up or down, and every succeeding wave carry into it, will entirely 
command the necessities of the case ; and, in so doing, not only 
show how the wants of Yarmouth^ the mouth of the Thanaes, the 
Gooilwin Sands, and a hundred other places, are to be met, with 
ease, economy, and dispatch^ but, also that the navigaHon in all the 
neighbourhoods of such works, will be greatly benefited by reason 
of a considerable absorption of the now-floating mischief, by which 
our seas are infested. 

*^ The case is as clear as can be, and may thus be stated id^ 
become intelligible to all. If Sands will form by the mere force 
of gravitation, in the infinite eddy of sea and tidal water in motion 
and in opposition, much more will the sand, form and consolidate, 
in Traps prepared for its reception and, once entered, protection 
against the power that now disperses seven^eighths of it, while the j 
one-eight of it, or even one sixteenth of it, is depositing, fl 

** It is to be remembered, with respect to the amount of this ~ 
deposit, that the Dunes of the opposite coast, extending from 
much below Dunkirk— i. e., the Kirk in the Dunes— all along 
northwards to the mouth of the Elbe, are nothing more than the 
eternal accretions of sea sand, laid by the action of the w^ater, 
first along shore, between low and high water mark, and then, by 
the action of the wind, lifted off and wraithed along the shore to 
their ultimate assumption of the forms in which we see them now, 
thus self-developed, as it were. If the records of our own seas, 
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think tliat his is inferior to it, more expensive, and less lasting ; and, as ao Island 
Screen, not so efficacious. My island is as little obnoxious to the tide stream ss 
his; a point much in fa^^our of the Island Plan of Treatment, 
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therefore, with their ever-occurring '* newaoraes," left any room to 
doubt of the eternal action of this insidious enemy, those over-sea 
Dunes of the opposite coast, not less than the Downs, as we call 
them, opposite Deal, hardly detached from oor own, make it 
evident that there is abundance of matter to deal with, and 
abundance of the element of mischief, if possible, to abate, I 

" I think that there can be no reasonable room to doubt but 
that a st/demafic attention to this subject would produce a great 
improvement in the condition of our Coasts, as to the navigation 
of them ; nor that the increase of land, and recovery of lost area, 
might be so profitable as to repay the cost of the provident care- 
taking thus hinted at. The site of the catbedral of the old See of 
Dunwich is now seven miles at sea^ At all events, apart from 
all that, here is a substantive good to be effected in meeting wisely 
and rationally, a frightful and crying want. It is a good to be 
realized by taking advantage of the Elements of Nature ; and, by a 
slight aasiBtance from Art, turning her powers and her properties 
to man's account, and to the nation's profit 

[It is wretched to think of what has been lost to the Country in 
consequence of ancient neglects. The mother of Mr. Maggs, 
publisher at Southwold, recollected many miles of Land and 
Foresting washed away, in her time, in this very locality. Here 
was the material out of which, with the sea aocumulations, those 
frightful banks of sand that assist to make our coasts the graves 
of British seamen, have been formed*] 
L " This System of Sand Trap is not a creation of the brain, for 
^iny such purpose as is here spoken of. This Work was laid out for 
an altogether different object. It was intended as a Framework, in 
and by which, to confine and protect, from the action of the sea, ad 
interim^ the successive layers of horizontal masses of concrete with 
which it was proposed to accumulate the sea-wall of that now well- 
known, because long-expected yet non-existent, work, the Harbour 
of Refuge of Dover, 
'^ " The contemplation of the Model, in conjunction with the 




^m li H Wf H e dge of tlit mme of the not-^r-off-Iymg Am^ooaie Sand, sn^ 
H gerted the idea cf the l^xmmtad Suid Trap ; by meand of which, 
^ as Ud upon the CF&sk of a sand, to coarert the Uodep-fiea Break- 
^ water, which every Aoal is to tbe aacberage behind tl, ibIo an 
H OveiHsea Breakwater; takiaig ad^astaga of the already mani- 
I festtni tendency of the sand to form in the locafity where sfaoab 

I are found, by affording it a celldar Atibse m whidi to accu- 

^^ mulate.* 

^ *^ The next thing to be done was to look out ftr a smtable lo- 

cality on which to place such a wtirk. The Smtthwick Sand, which 
had long been in the eyeof aeflr&nngmen as snch, was 900Q called 
to my notice; and I pro|)08ed, in a pamphlet on t^rboors of 
refiilge, which I published now 13 years since, that the Smitbwick 
Sand should be the foundation for the Breakwater, that, cm tfaos 
ayatem of bnildiDg. should make Burlington Bay a Harbour of 
BaAige on the Eastern Coast. 

t^ Since that time, as well as before it, the proposition haring 
eonunanded the approval of men, well-qualified from professional 
experience to pronounce an opinion, it is presented as the ready 
and economical means of realidng such a work as the Smitbwick 
Sand must hare, to enable it to do that for the Mariner and the 
Nation, which the experience of able and earnest men has shewn 
to be its Vocation ; and, it is hoped, under the intelligence of the j 
Honourable House and its authority, its Destiny/' 

pt may be observed in general, that when this work would be 
placed on a Sand, it would always be used as a Sand Trap ; but 1 
if it had to be applied as a Breakwater Screen, in front of a river,! 
it would be right to take advantage of all means that mig 
preient themselves of expediting the process ; as, for example, in 
tiae use of ballasting, dry or wet, from the shipping or from the 
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dredging of the river : or, otherwise, to fill it up by concrete, ac- 
cording to the opportunities of the place or the cogencies of the 
occasion. 

Thus, it is pertinent to observe here that I was informed by 
Mr. T. Baker Cresswell, M.F. for Northumberland, when he saw 
the model of this work in 1845, that the occasion of the failure of 
the works at Warkworth, was, the heaving of the Rubble into the 
sea, without defending the accumulation by any mould or firame. 
Hence, it was dispersed by the violence of the sea. Had the 
Warkworth Engineer filled his rubble into a horizontal cradle, 
the work would have succeeded — at least, so thought the Hon. 
Member — ^and the £75,000 which was there lost have been saved.] 
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ymaU Cost^ Many 



Nam 



Breakicatcrs 
Possible, 



-Prodigimis Outlay ^ 



** The dlfficullj and expeose of confitruct'iDg such harbours have* in sbort, been the 
chief imptHliment to fonningthera, and some more eeonomical plan is loudly called 
fbr : something of so inexpensive eharacter as would enable the number of refuge 
harbours round our sca-board to be multiplied twenty fold." — Calver^ p. 68, 

'* They should be inexpensive, so as to admit of their being established Lo every 
eituation where shelter is required, and where the nature of the frontage will admit 
of it being allowed/'-— Cc//£?«r, Wave Screen ^ p 44. 

" And then it is stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that to make tlieee 
harbours of stone, would cost six millions of money ; and as 250 harbours are re- 
ported to be required for the protection of Great Britain, it would be impossible, of 
course, to do that." 

(2134») •* Ithas been stated by the Returns. That was stated in the House of Com- 
mons to be the number that was required. But there is no doubt^ that if you take 
ervery inlet, that number is required; and particularly now, in the event of a war, 
with steamers, you would require every inlet to be navigable aad to be a proteo* 
^oaJ"^ Evidence of Admiral Tatflor, C/7., Select Committee m Shipwrecks, 
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The next great advantage derivable from the adaptiou of these 
Island ScreenSj will be evidenced by Captain Bullock's testimony. 
(Report Select Committee on Shipwrecks, page 294. Question 
4394.) *' Do you consider that a harbour of refuge, built by the 
Goverament, would be moat desirable for the shipping, or that 
there should be sometbiug more in the character of breakwaters?*' 

1^*' I think a iiarhour could be safely constructed, even a permanent 
harbour ; hut they are of so expensiFe a description, I think it 
would he worth the attention of the Committee, whether they 
should not recoraraend a breakwater; a breakwater could be 
constructed, I suppose, for at least one-twentieth of the expense. 
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I could construct a breakwater for £100,000, where it would 
cost millioiis for an harbour. If the Committee wiU receive a» 
a principle, that a lee can be obtained by holding a body of a 
particular construction across a wave, we can go on so far as to 
say, it would be possible to keep it in its position. We know 
well, that, where a line-of-battle ship at anchor tends to wind- 
ward, say in the Downs, one can lie beautifully under her lee ; 
the difficulty is how to fix it, permanently. It is my opinion, that 
that could be done ; becausej if an anchor of a given weight will 
not do, a double or a treble one will." 

(4395.) ** Do you apply that, floating or fixed ? *' — ** Floating : 
then they can be arranged as you please : it is difficult to adapt 
screens. I have seen the plan of Mr, Cobitt j but, that screen- 
ing of Dover Bay is, I think, impracticable : he says not, and he 
is a clever engineer." 

(4401.) "Suppose piersj [island piers,] could be constructed 
such as are described by Mr* Cubitt, of a solid nature, do you 
not think that they would answer better than a floating break- 
water ? " — ** Yes, it is the expense which forms the objection j for, 
if the breakwater succeeded, we could have twenty harbours for 
one* 

It here appears, that Captain Bullock thinks it would be a 
good outlay, even for a floating breakwater, to spend £100,000, 
in any favourable place ; and, if possible, to have Mr, (^lubitt's 
plan carried out, at the cost of, say, some £700,000 for a mile 
length of work ; of £400,000 for half a mile; of £250,000 for a 
quarter of a mile ; of £150,000 for 290 yards. {See Answer to 
Question 4059, p. 2Q2— ibid.) The whole sum (4046), was 
£2,000,000. 

But the plan herewith recommended to the Committee, which 
also Captain Bullock has himself seen and commended — and the 
man who has erected a Beacon on the Goodwin Sands (vide 
p, 287— i6id), must be supposed to know sometliing of possi- 
bilities and practicabilities in such things, will take ail cases 
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Inlmtuh will tuit only ** screen ^ as by floath^ breakv^ta; bat 
iTMiki^ " II mf\\i\ work ** in fl*ont of erery barred rmr^ at a cnet 
l^rimfly Iium ihiin ( *aptain Bullock soppofles flootag works can 
Im mt4 ti|» Tor WlMni tirt)<< U done, then we AM hsve boa vurii^ 
ntHl liin Mioro thim hopt\ veriiied, — "Yes, it is the expense wfaicii 
foftiiH lliM nhjVotlon I foff if a breakwater raooeeded^ me ooidd 
Imf^M twimry Imrlmun for one/' 

WUtm It iironrn»(l to me first to propose the plan or 
of bulMhi^, \nivt brouglit forwanl, for the erection of &ea waH» it 
WAN ihjI with liny l(li?u of the cheapness of the plan, but on 
rtiKWMiiit of Itn facility of erection, and of its being the best then 
#h»vUiil»l*«* or at any rato» spoken of* 

U lm|r]M'iiiN| (iiiwrvt^r, tliiit whnt is best, is also cheapest; and 
Ihrit llilngut ntlorly impracticable otherwise, are attainable 
hy lhl« m«»tlM)4 of rfmBtructioTi. The plan was not only 
r<*i*omiiictrMt(nl, and iivouohed by high practical authority, as an 
Kn((ln*Htr'liiH IhtvU^s Imt it could speak for itself as to Price. 

Whtirii In Hit) year 184(1, 1 printed a pamphlet on Harbows 
of Fliifti|/<\ ('n|*in*d Hykeii mid — ** IJidcss you put out an Estimate, 
iilii»whi|< tliirl tlio work you propose for Dover can be done for 
mii*U arirl Mwh inoiic^y, iih you alh'ge, people will not believe it to 
b« powihli^" Ai'oordirigly, in self-ilofence, as well as for general 
itilortiuitiiiii, llio ^UTuuipniiyiiig document, marked No. 7, headed 
••llMibour iif Ht-rii^n. K»timote under £500,000, of the Cost 
fr»r Matm'ml, (Jointrut^tion, &c,, of a Breakwater in Dover Bay,^ 
wan i*rintud l»y mn, to go along with the pamphlet. 

Tlio ullfigntinn, for t'\nnipU% at that time by the Harbour of 
liefugo (JonuniHHiou, waa, in tlte case of Dover, (for which case 
particularly the Painpldet and Estimate were printed,) that they 
would liHve a f-rrtJiiTj work, done in a certain way, to cost the 
C^uuntry £2,MM*,(K)(), My assertion to them was — " While you 
have s^tatiHi i;2,5(H),OO0j you know you mean it to cost £5,000,000. 
I know that you won't accomplish it for ten millions, and there 
is a greater probability of its costing twenty millions than ten, even 
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if you can do it at all on the plan you propose, which is doubtful ; 

and you will, besides, be 20 years In doing it." The results have 

verified tliese predictions ; £650,000 haa been spent for doing 

leas than one-fourteenth of the mural area of the proposed 

work,* 

^B By the plan I propose, the same work would have coat under 

£500,000. It is practicable as well as, and instead of being, 

barely possible : it will be useable in one year, and finished in two. 

The Estimate was the proof of the first part of this proposition ; 

the Model, now at the United Service Institution, that of the last^ 

^^ The reason alleged for not entertaining my suggestions was, 

^that it was " too late.'* But it was not " too late :" for they did not 

commence operations for two years afterwards ; not venturing, as 

I was told with some rancour by an interested party, too boldly 

to disregard the statements in that pamphlet ; and, unfortunately, 

my predictions with respect to what would occur at Dover, have 

been but too painfully realized. After 12 years, they have only 

completed 300 yards of the easiest part of the work ; in eight 

years more they are to have completed 600 yards of a plan which 

is to cover a length of 3,500 yards, 2. e., less than a fifth of the 

work in 20 years I 

^^ It has been generally stated, that the works up to this time 

^^have cost £3,000,000 ; which however, I don't at all believe ; 

[above a million has been long fiddled-away there with a Scouring 

^H * This L9 oot exactly tlie case. This wns stated m the House, and I wrote 

^" tnder that authority* £G50,0(>o is the Estimate for the South Pier, hut £400,000 
it seems, have heea spent. What has bt'cn spent hesides in making: the Digne and 
Fending Works to the Esplanade and Waterloo Crescent, who can say ? That ig^ 
perhaps, to l>e ferreted otit of tlie acconnta of the Dover Harbour Conumssiaiiers, 
and not those of the Admimlty Pier: though aa theiblly of the latter work neces* 
sitated the doing of the former, it is, therefore, properly, ull to be reckoned 
«8 one amonnt. We shall see, later, according to what estimate of probability' the 
£10,000,000 may become £20,000,000. Sir Christopher Wren and the Paris slab ! 
Cavendo tutus. It is very desirable that a complete aecoant of the whole expend- 

i' iture in Dover, its Waterworks and Harbour, should bo put out. lixaggcratioo 

^vwoold theo ceaae to be miiM:ihievou& 
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Toy ; and it is inore than probable that another million has been^ 
expended in these last years, on what is now designated th 
Admiralty Pier, and, in rkfairing the mischief caused by 

THE PROJECTION OF THAT MOST INJUDICIOUS WORK, But, for the | 

HALF of that million, might now, already, 12 years ago, have been i 
completed, in a mncfa more efficient manner than would be the | 
the case even if their own plan were carried out to the letter of 
their promise, a harbour strictly according with the form of that^^ 
proposed by them."* ^M 

[I did not venture to propose any alteration in the form of 
their Plan. I only suggested as a remedy against the feared 
evil of the silting up of the proposed close harbour, a system o! 
tunnels through the East and West Piers of the work : a pre- 
caution not only in accordance with the suggestions of modem | 
experience, but with the wisdom of the ancients. Sir John Rennie ' 
saysj *^I believe the moles of Tyre were made in that way. ! 
Certainly the moles of Romans at Pooruoli, at Porto Guilio, in I 
the Bay of Baia, also at Misenum, which was the station of 
Augustuses fleet, and the ancient Ports of Antium, Ostia, and 
Ancona were made so. They were all constructed on arches, and 
their object was to produce sufficient circulation of currents 
through the arclies, to prevent any silting up, by the water Lein^H 
just- sufficiently agitated to keep open the Harbour when mad<!^^ 
aod, at the same time, to have sutBcient solidity to break the sea ; 
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* I believe that Mr, Cubitt's Plan of Harbour for Dover was what ought 
have been adopted. See page 261, Selett Committee on Shipwrecks. 

Had that been done, none of the cost of the Dover Esplanade Digue woi 
have been incurred^ and it was n most unpttrdonable thing, and retlects intiuite di 
credit on the authorities who determined, to run ovit the Piers Jirst ; because, thi 
were warned and /orcwamed of what would twcur. But they chose to do ; and 
lo 1 the result. In order to save the Esplanade and Waterloo Crescent from top pi 
over into the Bea» as did the Ardglass Lighthouse, the Digue become a necessai 
work. This it is to defy warnings and to flout at those whose ** busineBB it is ' 
uuud theijr owo buiin^^si^'* * 
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a most ing<^iiioiis ami Jsciciitific principle." Answer to Question 
6047, Select Conimittee on Shipwrecks. 

This appears to be a true principle. Whenever it becoracs 
necessary to lay a Breakwater across a tide way, it ought to have 
a system of tunnel throi!gh it, below low-water mark,] 

**Andinwhat a condition is now, Dover? awaiting harbonr 
that was wanted in such a hurry 14 years ago! that ])lace, of 
which the present Ilydrographer in his evidence already quoted, 
and in which lie embodied and expressed the feelings of a vast body 
of the intelligent of the day, answered (Q. 1578: — Are there not 
facilities for forming a harbour of refuge at Hartlepool ?) — ** Yes, 
Hartlepool is a very fair harbour* Hartlepool at present is one of 
the best harbours we have there ; and I think even under Flam- 
borough Head it might be done. Flamhorough Head affords a 
fine natural breakwater, hut the place ivhere a Harbour of Btfnge 
seems to me^ most wanted^ is Dover. ^^ Q. 1579. " Why do you 
consider Dover a spot where a Harbour of Refuge is ]>articularly 
wanted ? " — " Because so many thousands of vessels pass there.'* — 
Captain Waf^hingion s Eindmce, Select Committee on Shipwrecks. 

*' Thus spoke Captain Washington in May 1843.* Two years 
later it was determined upon, there should be a harbour there, and 
consent of Parliament obtained. And now after 14 years, tlit^re is 
no sign of the harbour of refuge but the pier which should 
never have been built, t Why this delay in doing what has been 
ordered ? M^ theory of the dawdling abont it is, that the 
Authorities have found out the impracticability of the whole affair, 
as proposed. They dou*t choose, nou\ to do what was pointed out to 
tJicm as reasonable and practicable ; and ineainug to forego one 
main feature of their plan, they are dawdling away 20 years in 
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♦ For the evidence wHch went to the formation of the palilic mind as to tlie 
Becesaity for a harbour of refuge m Dover Bay, see Captain Wasbington's Evidence, 
iUid. Qu««tlo3ig ir»79— I'jOJI iiicliisiTfe, p. 102. 

t Cubitt's Dover Evidence, 2QC8-9. 
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ifk; aiBor titnkT be 

^ Mf qff deeneeing tbe 
mft ffrfntTOii^ ia 7, 
^10 feet dbo in the open 
wiC be Eviog to hare 
Tbb mq- be a 
Bftkaiit Let Ara Ifae {MiUic 
te bsve been comeDced 
, ts tbas vetrQ J dmgi^iig cm 
its stwfted kagO^ TW ■nrwiji^ far & Wsrad M^nsbaofe-Fleet 
HariMwrit Dowr mift p fmaMMiiil ^ Aey ^iriif ^ tmi yet 20 years are 
to be exbsssfted in doiog but tb^ irst fillb of h I [I beg most 
marfcetily to escs^pttle mj nembers of ibe Harbour of ReAige 
I wbo mliifl 6r die kiig dope sjetoa of bntMing firom 
Sr Howwi Ilw^glgy tben MJ^ protested ag 
the metbod pft>p06cd, in s sepirvte PiriametttafT Paper.] 
'"^ The hislorj of the matter appeeis lo ae to be this, 
would not be taoght, aixl tbe eod of ilmaj be» Ibr aught they 
that our fleet may be snapped up sooie of these daj8| in onler th 
tbe great reputation of some very small men may be saTed. It 
time for Parliameut to look to the matter ; for if tbe pressing reasons 
which were^^en 14 years ago were worth anythiDg then, they are 
worth ten times as much now. lf» on the other baud, the 
ai&ir was a delusion, there has been frightful waste of money, 
time, of talk. And upon whom is to fall the responsibility ? or 
these squanderings and wasrings^ and fanciful imaginations 
^* eminent men/' to be fed and indulged and revelled in wiih 
impunity? * 
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• Thii«» w one instance, that **TeTy sangaioe Engineer" Mr. Reiidle,wlU 
a b'lj^h •'^* across tbe opening of a harbour at ihe bottom, as if to make the 
harbour nitt op to that U;vA at all erent* (Holyhead); in another instance, he 
§6IM the fill of bit dock gata below the ordhuirj- level of the river, ao that it is 
Vnii>o«aibk' U> o[teu the gates when needed; and for ttich eccentricities and vagaries 
John Bull, bai to pay in Life a« well as in. Money, It is siDoe these Original Papers 
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**Now witli respoct to Dover, its wants, and the wante of other 
places CM]ually with it, and the cost of the requisite sufficient 
works^ I have never changed my note. What I said 14 years ago 
I repeat without the least change^ and will abide by now. I said 
first, that the work, as proposed for Dover Roads, was irapractica- 
hle; and 2rid, that, lor the intended £5,000,000 that was to be 
devoted to Dover, Works could be constructed at Dover, Yar- 
mouth, Croiner, Bridlington, and the Tyne, and for less money. I 
still maintain the same. There are engineers of note, if that be 
necessary, who will avouch the Plan, and the Estimate that is 
herewith sent, and who will avouch the cost of any and of all the 
works. And I feel that I have a right to add this further, that, 
instead of the abortive attempt at Dover, which, besides being a 
cruel waste of public money, is a scandal to the engineering 
reputation of the kingdom, being all that wc have for our wasted 
treasure, there would have been, in the providence of God, now 
living, of men drowned in wrecks at sea, 7000 human beings ; as 
many ships in existence which have now perished, and, together 
witli them, as many millions of private property of the citizens of 
this empire, as would have sufficed to make all the works together 
that I have above specified. All this it is to be remembered, is 
not declamation; it is matter, all, of hard fact and proof! And I say, 
that the lives of these men, the prey of incapacity and folly, may 
be laid at the door of, and the cry of their widows and orphans 
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were forwarded to Admiral Waloott, tlvat I have, by accident, seen a memorandum 
by (the then ) Captain F. W. Beechey, R N., FJLS., on the Artificial Harbonrs of the 
Irish Sea, addressed to the then Hydrographer to the Admiralty, the late Admiral 
Sir Thomas Beaufort. Plenty of vaganesof eminent and " very sanguitie engineers " 
there to be seen or gncsfied at (Re-printed here, p. SI .) It will qnite illustrate this 
eentence; and it ninsthe remembered that, whenever money is spent upon the Coast, 
i it Ls done under the controul of the Admiralty Engineers, it is, therefore, noder 
the seal of the Admiralty authority that all these vagaries are perpetrated. A 

Ireipansibility that it may be very hard upon the Admiralty to have to bear, but 
then the remedy lies with themselves Let all future l-K>rds of the Admiralty, after 
the example of Sir John Pakington, use their own Common Sense, and be guided by 
EzperieDce and Evidence. 
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inay imunui ngaiiiHt, those and all men, who haTing the 
to roiiiiiuiiui, and having assumed the respondbilUy cf cffke 
whirh liiiH re(| Hired them to ordain, have callously or carelesslj 
been |mrti(*M to kucJi woeful wicked waste of this noble element oT 
our ( 'ouutry'ts greatness." 

I^et the Rftidar here, read^ and reread, and ponder upon, the 
ICplgr/iphs on the Title Page of this Pamphlet I They declare 
frightful and disgraceful truths and facts. 



No. 7.* 
The EstimaCe. 
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Q. 38d4, " Wlien did the works at Dover comiuence ? " — *' About ten years 
«nc«, I think " — p» 201. Select Committee oo irarbotirof Refuge. 

Q. 3895, "Was it known at tlie time it t^'OS decided to make these vporks at 
Dover, that it would take aboDt half a century to complete them ?"^ — " I do not 
ioppose it was : I do not think, at the time it was decided, that any correct idea 
was formed as to the mode in which it could be done."^Mr. Walker's EvideiKMJ. 

'» For which of you, vstexdi^q to build a towes, betteth not down 
rmst and cocjntetel the cxmt, whstbeb he hath 8dfficibmt to ftmish it." 



This Estimate is reprinted now, for the sairie reason that it 
was put forth in the first place ; viz., to prove to those who chose 
wilfully to deny possibilitiesj that he who affirms, has proof to 
shew that his promises do not mean two for one, nor their realisa- 
tion four for one, on delusive expectations delusively held out. 
It is an estimate in detail^ and not in the lump. The prices, 
however, were those of 1845, and every thing has much risen in 
price since that, as well Labour as MateriaL Once, in au illus- 
trious presence, the assertion wa^ made, " It caa be done for no 
such money;" on which, the noble Duke took up the Estimate, 
(the original M.S. ft^om which this Paper was printed) and said, 
" Why not ? so many feet of timber at so much per foot— rule- 
of-ihree sum 1 " whereupon the opposcr was '' shut up/* I mean 



♦ The only part of this Paper, No. 7, which was portion of DocomcDt No. 2, 
sent to Admiral Waloott, and preseQlcd to the Royal HarlKmr CommiBslotier, is — 
The Estimate. 
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it now to shut up a good many otliers, who make the same prc- 
tendeJ irapossibilitiea the plea for spending millions where 
hundred-thousands should strffice. | 

1 desire, therefore, ti> put it on record^ onee and again, that 
in the year 1845, it was pointed out to the Authorities how, for 
£500,000, the works at Dover could have been completed in two 
years^ on a plan avouched by an Engineer Officer, a man well experi-^ 
enced in under-water constructions in the River St, Lawrence , 
Colonel Jackson, of the Royal Staff Corps : and to let the same public 
know that, after 12 years labour, and an outlay of as ranch as would 
have sufficed for a Breakwater, about l-14th of the whole work i» 
done ; so much or so little as suffices not to shelter a cock-boat of 
a packet when it amves at low water with the wind on-shore. 
Verily^ this is a splendid result after 12 years work, and the 
previous million s])ent in their absurd tool, their Scouring Toy, 

His Grace the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports propounded 
one rule-of 'three sum to Mr, Walker in my presence. — ** If one 
foot of timber cost 1«., what will * * cost ? '* I beg to propose 
another which is not quite so simple, being of Two Statements ; 
though I apprehend John Bull will undei^tand it quite sufficiently, 
I commend it to Mr, Bull's representatives, The Commons Hou: 
of Parliament 

First Statement; If it take 12 years to do 300 yards 
work adjoining the shore, with railroad appliances and land 
carriage available, and, in water not beyond five fathoms 
depth, how much will it take to do the whole work which is to be 
3300 yards in length, of which nearly 3000 remain to be done, 
and of these 30OO, more than 2000 are out at sea, and the greater 
part in a depth of seven fathoms at low-water ? 

Second Statement : If it coat £400 a foot in-shore, without 
having to dig-out deep holes of soft-chalk and rotten foundation, 
how much will cover that same contingency, when aggravated by 
the pressure of deeper water^ and out of holes the depth (of bottom) 
of which, no man can calculate ? i 
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Therefore I repeat, Cavendo tiUm I Stop all tliese works, and 
begin to bxiild upon a rational plan* Better late than never I You 
will remetnher, Gentlemen CommissioBers, all You whom it may 

• concern, You were told this before you commenced— You were 
warned of that which would almost certainly occur, and You derided 
the warner, and boldly promised " no engineering difficulties ;" and 
^as boldly put out your hands to scoop out the thousands from 
the Treasury* And You despised the rough and ready, and 

» cheap and yet compact and continuous'^ plan, by which, as below, 
han would have worked in safety and with rapidity; and withal, 
in safe disregard of the evil contingencies of proved soft bottom. 
Now You have the experience of one whole year's work of digging 
out one hole of soft clialk, do You still hold to the hold experi- 
ment of ** going into '■ what may chance you in the deep sea of 
^■ceven fathoms ? And if You are so bold, will the Country be "so 
^■tinheeding of reasonable probabilities'* as to allow you to dare 
the folly ? Come forward then now, and give an account for 
yourselves. You have spent the money, and where is the shelter ? 
Was not one Packet not three months since obliged to seek 
another Port at midnight, because, after an outlay of a million 
and a half, the last half by You, Commissioners and Commissioner- 
Engineer, there is not security of entrance for a thing that draws 
80 little water as a channel steam-packet ? I 

Good Colonel Sykes, in his simplicity, vtTote to me, " You have 
fat all events done this good (in printing the Pamphlet); you have 
prevented five millions being thrown into tie sea." Yes, so we 
thought. But within a month or so after the Gallant Colonel so 
wrote, the begiiming of tlie ''throwing into the sea" commenced. 
And they have been diligently at work, at that pleasant operatioUj 
ever since : and lo, the result ! And they are not a bit abashed ! 



• " The grand dtssidcmtTim m harbour irorks^ which is the want of continuity 
in the structurii, could be supplied. By the use of locg logs of timber, carefully 
bolted together, a nt*w cluiucut of streagth Ib obviously obtained."— Jtfr. Slevensan. 
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EaUraflgmdoi and Uoideriiigs «re going oo stSl hi tveoly odier 
pl«eo. There tbcy are, lilnoderiiig mm^j at Newcastle; ^d a Bar of 
8 feet at '^ tbif (lerftHTt barbonr of Stmderiaod " afibcds pronse ofa 
wcmderful fit'ld of Wacte and Folly, — and Uaitlepool Roads, to be 
wallttd ttt a f4)»t of £i^»,000 into a nmd-pool,— and the Filey Fdlj 
i;85(),fKK>, and more ad hlfiium, &c &c- — to aonie lucky ** £mi*! 
Engioeen/* with £5 per eeoL premium upon all that tbey can 
And, tlie longer the jobs last the better ; for so, oppartuoities 
oociir of increasing £500,000 to £600/)00 (see present state of 
tl»45 Tyiie) ; with the prospect of increaskig £600,000 to £800,000 
(»ce present stiite of the Tyne^ iterum iterumqiie ! ) i — all which, 
alU^riag and C!hanging of plan, shewing clearly, that the engineers 
fK)-Galled, did not know tlieir own buaness, any further than to make 
planjs which bliould require changing ; and so, give them the 
Mifin (if [HjUing down to begin again ; and herein, of course, a wonder-' 
t'nl opfiortunity for increasing the tale of per centage. With a 
centage on £10,000,(KX>, tiiat Dover Job might go a good way 
towiird** luulding a palace in Great George Street, AVestroinsteR 

1 venture to tliink that a system of payment, which is neitb 
more nor loss than a premium upon extravagance, sliould 
altered : it in much to be desired that that respectable membei 
hooil, the (^ivil Engineers' Association, should themselves come to 
aonie re»ij!uti(ja on the subject of a creditable system of remuD' 
tion. 
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liut while it is here shown that this work might have been don^— 
for £500,000, there was a time when it might have been realized fo^ - 
less than three^fourtlis of that sum : a notable opportunity wa^s 
lost of turning an enormous mass of excavation to this profitt«hle^^ 
use in Dover in the year 1845, when 1,158,696 cubic yards o^M 
(shingk'-with-ohalk) conglomerate was hoven into the Bay o^* 
Dover, by the contractor of the excavation, under the authori 
of the Dover Harbour Commi.-sioners' Engineer, notwithstandin 
that the Admiralty once^ certainhjy I believe twice, ordered thv^^= 
discontinuance of this wanton act of mischief. 



It is to be remembered that this work proposed by me, an 
avouched to the Admiralty by an Engineer Officer, is a vast Woodent^ 
Cradle, constructed in horizontal layers : and it was proposed io^ 
fill it witli a common concrete. The Wood- Work would have cost- 
about £200,000 ; the Concrete the rest. Now, when it w^as deter- 
mined that there should be an Harbour of Refuge at Dover on the 
grand scale, it was declared necessary to have a corresponding 
Basin within the port; and so, 18 acres were bought and appro- 
priated to this purpose. The old York Hotel and a vast quantity 
of Warehouses and Stores, w^ere bought and pulled down, and tlie 
ground on which tliey stood was excavated to be available as^ 
Docks, for refitting disabled shipping, &c. Hence an excavation. 
of 18 acres to a depth of 40 feet being necessary, the sum is — 
4840 X 18X13 -S— 



"=1M58;690; 



Multiplied by 



4840 Square Yards in an Acre. 
18 Number of Acres. 



Multiplied by 



87,120 Number of Square Yards on tlic Surface. 
13 3 Depth of Excavation, ia Yards. 



Gives 



1 , 158, (59 G Cubic Yards. Solid Contents of E xcavatioii. 



And what was done with this excavated matter? It was 
ho veil into the Bay— into that bay, concerning which, as has 
been ah*eady intimated, Sir W* Symonds declared that it 
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lulieioiialy cboseii for a harbour, on aecfniiit of the 
' of the water there to eilt up ; and, concerning which ex* 
f>ected result, Mr, Calver has favoured us with an estimate of 
clie cost of each year's cleaning out, even wtieu tlie depth of the 
leposit is only 6 inches of sUt; namely £20,0(H), Aud here was a 
juantity of chalk-and -shingle conglomeratej* hoven into the Bay, 
sufficient to be-spread its proposed area of 500 acres, with a splendid 
roating to the depth of IS inches : and so, practically shoaling it 
:;0 a deptJi of from 4 feet to a fathom, just at its eddying point ! 
But it IB not only, also^ the loss of that valuable material^ 
wrhich wou!d have reduced the cost of the whole great work 
from £500,000 to £350,000 that is to be grieved over, but, the 
cost that will have to be nudergoue to have all this mass of matter 
dredged up again. 

LI have often asked, A^Tio is to pay for this ? or, to justify this 
dacious wrong-dealing with the public interests ? but I have 
failed as yet to get an answer. I mean, however, to drag one 
forth from the proper quarter, someliow : and, in the nieantimo 
propose a ith Rule of Three Sum for Mr. Walker. — If it cost 
£20,000 to dredge-up an area of 6 inches of Silt, what will it cost 
to dredge-up and get-out re-solidified*chalk*and-sh ingle, of 18 
inches' thickness, from a depth varying from 20 to 70 feet ? Nothing 
less than a hundred thousand pounds ! ! if so little. 

Aud this Stuffr that was thus wantonly converted into mischief, 
thus defiantly hoven-out into the sltallow deep — for the Admiralty 
FORBAD it — and, not at all to float oi3t into the great deep, as they 
unphysically ventured to suppose, was what was w^anted to help to 
fill the Breakw^ater Cradle. It was absolutely, all upon the rail- 
way ti'Ticks, and on the rail, and frona it, tumbled into the Sea 1 

Well said the Speaker at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 



♦ ** The whole of th^* town stands ou shingle. It is all a raaes of shingle, as hard 
I rock, by being mixed with so much cbalk.^ — Hon. Admiral EUiott's Dover 
ttidence, Q* 1941, So that Mr. Walker's conglomerate was as good as Rock, 
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that **all these great works were beiDg excented withmit aii_ '^y 
efficient responsible superriaon or control ; and that not only th ^^ 
public, and tlie representatives of the nation, but the Governmen j^»t 
itfielf, has !»een utterly in the dark as to proceedings relative t^^^ ^ 
them,'* and he added, " the time has now arrived when these matters-^*^ 
should be brought before the bar of public opinion/* Qui 
fitting, too. 

The Cradle required to fill it, 2,300,000 cubic yards of StuffT"^^ 
and here was, as nearly as could be, half of the required quantity 
and instead of being used, . the opportunity was, not lost bu 
abused^ and the Bay, injured; £150,000 worth of matter de- 
stroyed, and £100,000 of costs to get it up again ; sum total*^ Jf 
£250,000 J at a &m? estimate. 

Small wonder that at the Civil Engineers' Institution th 
speaker said, — ** It was evident that no person should be placed_-^-^ 
upon such Commissions who was pledged to any System whatever,^ 
nor should the execution of any work be confided to any member^ 
of a commission by whom that work had been recommended. 
There wore many modes of carrying out these views, and if a 
better and more equitable method was adopted, the best profes- 
sional ubiHti/ and the greatest executive skill, could he secured, 
to the manifest advantage of the Country." 

But, as one can hardly believe that the Admiralty, once by 
Captain Washington, and possibly twice, absolutely forbad this 
thing to be done, and that, notwithstanding, it was allowed to be 
done by the Contractor with impunity, perhaps we may find some 
Honourable Member who will be good enough to ask for Mr. 
Walker's explanation of this curious fact? I did hear that, 
the contract having been made, had the contractor been hindered 
from heaving the Stuff into the bay, he would have required some 
£5000 or £6000 compensation ; and so, to save this, or the 
reputation of the rash and heedless person, whoever he was, that 
agreed to the contract, this splendid mass of material so wonder- 
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fully ready, and on the rail, to do the very work wanted, worth, 

Binder such circumstaTiccg, no penny less tlian £200,(>00, was, as 

completely good^ wasted and destroyed and lost to the Country, 

I as if a governinent store witli as much worth of property in it, had 
been burnt to the ground. 
I It was alleged that there was no deterioration of the bay^ the 
consequence of these doings. But tlie shoaling of the bay was a 
Fact so sensible, that the Packets which were used to wait for 
the tide, thence forward took a wider offing for anchorage. And 
IS there no account to be taken for these things ? Or is it really 
the case, as proclaimed at the Institution of the Civil Engineers, 
that it is a principle with the *' adniioistrative skiU*' of this great 
Country that all these great works shall be ** executed w^ithout 
any efficient responsible supervision or control ?*' Realty it would 
seem so, when so palpable a case of malversation as the foregoing, 
can be carried on with defiance, and concluded with impunity- 
Money wasted ; a bay spoiled -—Per Contra, the privilege of 
being ruined by an Eminent Engineer 1 Pleasant ! Who pays ? 



k 



Episode Practical. 



"To render the opportunities that Nature haa afforded available to the 
greatest extent, the works that tiave hitherto heen erected, ought probably to be 
removed altogether." 

■ The accompanying Paper, whicli I take the liberty here to re- 
print, and think it well to interpose it between the reprint of the 
Estimate and the reprint of the Pamphlet of 1846, is one alto- 
gether remarkable, considering the state of tilings it reveals, and 
by and to whom it was written. 

It is to be remembered that the management of the whole 
Coast of the Empire is vested in the Admiralty : and that wliateier 
is done mubt be sanctioned and *' approved '* hy the Admiralty 
Engineers. Here are all the Ports of the most important of our 
Seas, " planned to be accessible at all times of tide," and, of them 
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all, not Que amwerA. Maiiife&tly, thoy are a cluster, a constdla 
lion of failure to which Mn Farrell's General Principle, will 
cmirjcntly applicable : — " to render the opportunitiejs that Nature^S3 
luL8 afforded for Harbour Purposes, available to the greatest extent^^.^ 
the works that have hitherto been executed ought probably to he- 
renvoved, altogether."* Yet, as they have been all done under- 
Admiralty authority, here is another case in which " the adminis- 
trative Bkil! of the Country" appears but to little advantage. 
When the Admiralty Officials make light of the Outsiders, the 
Insiders must have soniething better to make a reputation for 
themselves tban Admiral Bcechey's Memorandum on the Harbours 
of the Irish Seas, As these Harbours ai*e all of miserable ineffi- 
ciency, it will be evident that the engineering authority is not, 
as yet, publicly known in the In&h Sea, or, by those who sanctioned 
tlic expenditure in all theae miserable cases. 

" Mcmvrandttm % Caplain F. W* Beeciiey, ILN., F.R*S,, on tlie 

Artificial Ilarhmtrs of the Irish Sea. 
"Sm, 

With reference to the Artificial Hai*bours in the Irish 
Sea, I send you a copy of the Memorandum which I have had by 
me some time. 

** In the space occupied by my survey, that is, between Lough 
Foyle, Liverpool, and Waterford, there are nine artificial ports, 
which were planned to be accessible at all times of tide.t Of these, 
six have been erected at the expense of Government, and three 
by private companies or individuals; viz., Donaghadce, Port 
Patrick, llowth, Kingstown, Holyiiead, and Donmore, on the part 
of the Goveniment; and Port Rush, Whitehaven, and Ardglass, 
on behalf of others. 

• Note, p. iO, 

t The rentier is ref[iicstcd to oUst^rve thut '■ ibe Highest Eiigineering Authority*^ 
accepted a U these cases^ as **planmdto br, acambleat all limes t>f tide " Alidt iji 
courser ai>peiiiltjd to each tne Admiratty '* approved." 
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H " Of these nine harbours il is grievous to think that the small 
Ku'bour of Holyhead alone is tlie only one at the present day in 
^hieh, daring stormy weather with the wind on sliore, vessels can lie 
iu such security* in all parts of its waters ; or rather it is the only 
|>ort which lias answered its intended pui-jiose. Either they have 
filled up and become inaccessible ; or their anchorage is so exposed 
from the erroneous position of tlie entrance, that they are uoavail* 
able and unsafe asylums : and besides, the sites of most of them 
bave been badly selected, 

B *' Beginning with Donaghadee, the first of the Gorernment porti 
in the north, we find it erected upon a nest of rocks ; in the centre 
of the port^ small as it is, there are large stones w^ith only five feet 
water upon thera, just 230 feet witliin the ^pier head ; and outside 
the pier head, at one hundred yards, immediately off the entrancep 
at 240 yards, there is a rock with only four feet water on it; and 
in the same direction, nearly at 400 yards* distance, there is 
another with only six feet water on it. The entrance, ahhougkl 
ISO feet m width, admits the swell so freely, that with the wind 
any way on shore from north or south, it is either inconvenient or 
positively unsafe f to lie alongside tlie pier, according to thestrengtli 
of the wind and sea in the offing : so that I have been obliged to 
quit this harbour in a small steamer on the approach of a galcj 
Owing to the position of the entrance in this small port, there is 
neither smooth water, nor room for a vessel to round in, in bad 
weather, without endangering those lying at the pier* | 

** Nearly opposite Donaghadee is Port Patrick— a nook with 
only three feet water right across the harbour (has cost £176,0(H), 
requires £35,000 more to complete it), at about a vesseFs length 
within the horn of the pier. It is constructed on a bold rocky 
coast with deep water close outside the pier heads, and is exposed 
to such a heavy sea in stormy weather, that the sea, running up 



• If thib was the case, it is so no longer. See page 87. 
t A ** wreckiug pool,*' | A curious harbour of Refuge I 
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tsodkvcatkr; 

of die pilots of 
tonse dBiport 
IT Ae pdkeli* two in mniberf 
re; the rascb, wtn tlMm i^ 
dock b J a rape oel from di^ 
bov to m mefc ; udt vkea in^llKy jobI fl tfe dildi.^ Wheo tha^ 
it not a infideni depdi of vaier, Aej rmi a-graoDd, and bon^^ 
upon tbe aaod (Ibr wUdi thef aie profided with suitalile hUgB^^ 
pieces) nmil tbeie h, and tiieo tlej aie twisted ramid tlie rock tx^ 
tbeirberds. 

*^A Taatdeal of mooejr has been e^pesided opoci tbisport: tbe ^ 
nordieni pier has been firequentlj w^bed down, nearlf as &Bt as ^ 
it lias been pushed oat, and tbe soatbem one not loog ago was -^ 
nearly wadied away, lightliotise and alLf In short, it bas hitl 
presented a series of struggles between the skill of the engine^ 
and the yiolence of the ocean ; and we might almo^ say, tn wbicfa, 
if the former prevail, he will suceeed in constmcting a very ineffi- 
cient harbour. 

** Next in order is Howth, a small harbour bnilt at the mouth of^ 
an estuary, which bad long been throwing out its sandbanks, witi 
the entrance af the port inclined towards the ebb, and, of necessitj 
Bolieiting tlie sand and silt, with which it is charged, to seek it 
asylum ;J so that, its having filled up and been abandoned, need 
not excite our surprise. Outside this port, at 100 yards off its 
entrance, there ia a rock with only nine feet water over it* 

** Kingstown harbour, in point of size, is one of the most splendid 
arti field ports in the United Kingdom, but owing to the width 
aiitl the erroneous position of its entrance, its anchorage is so 
cx|>oti(jd that in easterly gales vessels cannot hold on,§ and many 
wliieh have sought an anyliun within tbe piers have been driven 
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• ** KmliMfiit eugioccinl" f See tiote. % Pag*s86. § " Dange i"oii» decoy .*^ 
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^tl sliore and some wrecked,* Various sehmnes for protectimj the 
e/Urarwe have been devised, but none of them have as yet been 
adopted* It unfortunately happens, that the only side of the port 
which is safe in easterly gales cannot he appropriated to those 
vessels most requiring shelter; so that, altogether^ this harbour has 
disappointed e:tpectatiQn,\ 

B ** Holyhead is a safe little harbour, in which vessels drawing 
from nine to ten feet water may always lie afloat at the outer half 
of the pier, and the harbour is so protected that those vessels 
which gTOund upon the mud are in no danger in any weather. 
[The entrance is ao exposed, that nothing is safe before it.] In 
heavy westerly gales alone is there any difficulty in getting into 
this port, and that might have been obviated in the commence- 
ment ; at which time also, had this port been wisely considered, a 
much greater area might have been enclosed without a much 
larger exiienditure. [Admiral Beecbey evidently did not antiiiimte 
tluit Mr, Rendell was to w^ork up a million and a half sterling out 
of this modest recommendation.] 

^m * ■ Lastly, we come to Dunmore, a small |>ort built for the ac- 
oommodation of the Waterford packets. This port, like Ilowth, 
has greatly silted up, and been abandoned by all but the fishing 
smacks, to whom it is still very useftd. [1 846.] 

«"Such is the account of the ports which have been erected by 
overnment. Of those belonging to individuals, Port Rush in the 
north is so badly placed and ill-constructed that in westerly gales 
there is less danger at sea than alongside its pier-f The run of 

K5 sea is so great that scarcely any ropes will hold a vessel, and 
she parts she is^ in an instant, on the rocks. The harbour has 

♦ " Wrecking pool.'' 

f Captain Vetch, however, admires it immensely, Hesciyi " it is the most sue- 
(iessful work for the sht^lter of sbipi>ing llmt he knows." It is tu Ik* iinderstrnxl 
^B^t the italics wliich are m \Kv^ reprint of Adinimi Betichcy's memonrndimi tiR^ 
^Kt the emphosiE of the writer. 
^H X This ii a clever thing, ■ 
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m\m siltod up» with tlic exception of a small canal alongsiid 
the jjten 

** Wliitehaven presents a succession of artificia;! harboare, on< 
within the other. The outer ooe, which is the last built, is 
splendid fabric, and encloties a Lirgc space, of which the onljg ^S 
regret is that it cannot be meide ttae of in bad tveathef'^^ except as tm^^ 
passage to the inner ports ; and that only after half tide, Th^^^^ 
outer part of this harbour^ wlicn first built, had sufficient watei 
for steamers to gain the pier at all times of tide^ but iiow there 
only a small ditch, which has apparently been kept open by the-*^^ 
actloa of tlie paddles of the steamers which occasionally touch 
there. In this ditch a small steamer might lie atloat if it were 
safe to do so, but the swell rolls in so heavily with strong winds on 
shore that it would not be safe to be caught there,! The rest o 
the port lias so silted up that it is for the most part dry at low 
water, and there is only three feet across the entrance from per to 
pier. It might not liave been possible to prevent the silting up 
this port without the use of dredges, but its area might have been 
better protected, 

** I^istly, Ai^glass is another instance of a great mistake in 
point of site for a large outlay. Here was a very limited area 
shut in by a short pier jutting out on a bold rocky coast, so ex- 
posed that the first easterly gale which beat with violence upon its 
shores washed away the new pier, lighthouse and all, before evea 
the light was exhibited, and the remains now lie in deep water.J 
It may be questioned whether the area of the port, in which only 
one steamer could lie afloat, eoclosed by this pier, if it had stood, 
was sufficient to justify the outlay. 

♦ Wrecking pool. 

t Tliia IB stiU another cbaracter of Uarbourr of Refuge, This is not a Wreck- 
ing Pool, but a Wrecking DitcR, What clever deTice for wreeiing shall we next 
have " approved*' by the **higheit engineering authority m the country ?*' 

X Here was a glorious example of Uic advantages of ** walls d masonry," 
whert; nothing but " tlie continuity of lialks of timber bolted together" amid hulit 
ftg&iost tlie fury of the Bea, 
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" Such is, I believe, a faithful and unbiassed account of the 
surtificial ports within the limits of my survey ; and which have 
cost the country much money. It is true that they are some of 
the earliest artificial harbours that were constructed by us, and 
they were planned at a time when steam was little thought of; 
our surveys of the coast were also very imperfect, and it would be 
unjust to impute any blame to the engineers, who, as regards the 
masonry, have, I believe, eminently* performed their work.t But 
there is much reason for believing that, were these plans and sites 
to be now submitted to a body of practical and experienced men, 
scarcely would one of them be adopted.^ 

" I am, &c., 

"F. W. BEECHEY, 

" To Captain Beaiffort, R.N." " Captain." 

The closing paragraph of Admiral Beechey's Memorandum 
is, unfortunately, not inapplicable to times later than those to 
which that intelligent officer so leniently points. If the case, then^ 
presented an appearance of 1 success out of 9 examples, giving 8 
failures to one partial success, what is the improvement in the 
present time of which we have now to boast ? where is even this mo- 
dicum of success ? Is the instance at Dover, or at the Tyne ? Is 
it at Sunderland ? or Whitby ? or Burlington ? or Stockton ? Is it 
even at Holyhead ? There, last summer, a friend of mine, who has 
one of the most perfect yachts in England, strong as skill and means 
can make her, with a bow as sharp as a knife, and " found " to 
excess of perfection, found himself, by accident, in that celebrated 



• It is gratifying to find we can have always eminence, somehow. We find it 
in this passsage jadiciously transferred from the Engineers to the Masons. Eminent 
Masons! 

t Wonderful means and no wonderful end. The wonder would have been had 
it proved any otherwise. 

X Not so ; tlie sites were desirable : and, by a proper treatment they may «// 
be made available. Captain Warren has shown the treatment, for Kingstown ; and 
that is the Principle of Treatment for them all. 




faDprwcd ftffU »k1 ^i but parti?d from bu aoehor m tbe harboiir. 
WliiW Hi to Kin^town, about which sudi vooderfol pnutses baTe 
beeii fungf it would appear ta be so cboioe a wreduDg spot* that 
the Vffem of uld would bare selected it, if tbey c«mld, for their 
moti delectable treata in destruction of ships and tbe waUIogs of 
their crews. Aa ?iewed» indeed^ through the roeeate lens of the 
Admimlty Engineer ^ in charge of the Harbour Department,*'^ this 
Li a Tcry ohormijig place ; nothing at all to be desired about it, 
that it baa not, 

f>22, ** Dublin Bay," says his interrogator, •*b of itself a very 
fine hurliour of refuge by nature ? " ** Kingstown/* angwers Capt. 
Vutcb, ** h the most successful work for the shelter of shipping 
that I know." With Kingstown then as tbe index of Capt, Vetch's 
perfection, I fear that the Adnuralty doings under his in&plratioii 
will not tend much to raise tbe character of our national works. 
" For here,** say certain officers commanding Steamers^ of a Brig 
Co(>ermcug, in a Memorial to the Comnussioners of Public Works, 
Dublin, 1844, **tbe Brig had two anchors down, which would 
not hold her ; and, in a harbour of refuge, became a total wreck, 
with five or six others — and they are not tbe first by many that 
have been wrecked in this harbour.*' And the memorialists added, 
•* With so many proofs of the insecurity of this harbour, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that something sboold be done to make it in 
reality what it is now in name — a harbour of refuge." It is also of 
this Harbour so higlily approved, this most successful work for tbe 
ttbeUer of shipping that Captain Vetch knows of, that the Uarboui' 
Master writes — *' it would be no easy matter to secure ships to 
mooringSj when adrift in such a disturbed sea as is presented in this 
harbour" [w/wn adrift in auch a disturbed sea as is presented in this 
harf/ourj ** in two-thirds of its space, with a violent easterly gale*'' 
It is of the same Aai/him Harbour that he (Lieut. Hutchinson, 
R,N.,) says — ** llie heavy ground swell and sea which entered tbe 
harbour on tbe north sitlc, made it a dangerous roadstead. I can 
daitgnate the old harbour as nothing else, when the tide was in« 
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^^it a tub of water set in motiori.*' " All the luvMrsers 1 had, were 
*^Tiiislred to them,"^ tlie five wrecked ships, viz., the brigs Jlemerj 
^ane^ and Man/y and the schooners Bettys and Aynei ; " but, three 
lines the number would not have sufficed to hold them, the rolling 
Well was BO great/* A pleasant Uarbour of Refitge, Capt, 
'^etch's **inost successful work/' Lieut. Hutchinson further says. 
There was a great error committed in ever facing the inside 
f the walls of both Piers ** the ragged and rough wall cut up the 
well, which the smooth face permits to roll, in easterly gales ; and 
ith north gales, causes such agitation on the south side, tlie sea 
eing pent up." 

In sljort, it appears that this famous and supposed "excellent 

arbour '' is duly furnished with all tlie modern appliances of ** The 

trt of Wrecking made easy/' Dover has been greatly improved 

n this way, with the excellent assistance of that " eminent Engi- 

ser,'* Mr. James Walker, C.E.— See Lieutenant Worthington's 

ridence, questions 1825, 6, 7, already referred to. 

The Civil Engineers' Institute speaker said, that " the case of 
dver was not creditable to the Administrative Skill of the 
tuntry." It would be highly satisfactory to have those instances 
minted out, where anything is done, so as to reflect credit upon us. 
e have store and enough, of one-xnouthed harbours and " walls 
masonry/* Dover, Whitby, Sunderland, Kingstown, White- 
fcven, &c,, it is therefore time to try fbr something else : a better plan 
Ith of treatment and of building ; some of Capt. Vetch's long- 
imagined " new plans and contrivances/* I beg to modify the 
amed gentleman's suggestion. Not new Plam —the Old Plan, 
le Old Plan of Treatment^ Nature's own vert/ old Plan, an 
and Screen, with *' New Contrivance oi Building," t even that 
the gentleman who is " no authority at the Admiralty/* 



^ 



* ** Eminent Eagineere I " 

t Paper No. D, The Sand Trap. &c. 
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No. 8. 
TltG Pamphlet of '46 

" OLD WINE. 



TiiTBis, in part, a Reprint of the Pamphlet to wbich I liare 
alluded ; 7. G*, aboBt so much of it as is necessary to shew tlmt, 
what has occurred, I foresaw ; and that the Commission was warned 
of tlie consequences, financial and physical, and ag to the wasting 
away of time, which would result if they determined to proceed 
on their rash and wasteful work in Dover Bay. 

Now, as all tlie existing facts of the case are the falsification 
of all the promises that were made, I argue, that those who 
mmle them, or^ induced others to make thera, either, did not know 
their business, or intentionally deceived their employers or the 
public. In either case, they must be held to be entirely unwortliy 
of all future confidence ; and it is to be hoped that such Incom- 
petents, or worse, may be no longer allowed to abuse the oppor* 
tunity, or dissipate the means, tliat an indulgent, because 
inefficient, Masterhood — viz., the Lords of the Admiralty, and 
which, no disparagement to their Lordships, a politically-appointed 
body must always be — are obliged to commit to such Stewardship, 

I take leave, most respectfully, to commend my Lords Com* 
missioners of the Admiralty, to give heed to the subjects thus 
introduced to their notice, and to study them, by the light afforded 
by these pages and all other som*ces that may be available to 
them. The wise doings of the Admiralty Advisers are already, we 
find, paraded at the '* Bar of Public Opinion," not only in Parlia- 
ment, but elsewhere ; and it is highly disadvantageous tliat the 
Admiralty should become unpopular through the faults or follies 
of tlieir sup|X)scd subordinatest Uidcss, therefore the Admiralty 
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*T!e;ins to become momlly, as well as officially, tTS|«}nsibIe f<ir 
txl\ that is done and all that is obstructed, they will gladly show 
tlicmselves thankful for having their attention called to these 
important matters, and in being made by such circumstances to 
learn their business as Guardians of the Public Interests in this 
lehalf, viz., wreck-work, and anti-wreck-work. 

I bog leave here, however, to aejiarate the late First Lord 
of the Admiralty from all who have gone before him. Sir John 
Pakington has dared to act for himself, without being held in the 
trammels of the professional Advisers of the Admiralty, He has 
granted, what I have sought in vain for 14 years from every 
preceding First Lord, viz., to have these statements and plans 

E'^vestigated by a Commission, and ordered it to be done. 
Berides being a practical sailor, which certainly a First Lord 
ght to be, I feel the present First Lord to be a grand Admiralty 
lleformer — and the Sailor*8 Good Friend, to whichever fiiciilty he 
belongs, whether the Royal or Mercantile Navy ; — a character, to 
whom the whole Country may well make an Ovation. • 

I The history of the appearance of tlie Pamphlet is as follows : — 
I conceived a plan of building Sea Wall in any depth of 
ater, combining ease of construction with economy as to money 
ad dispatch as to time ; and I was recommended to communicate 
uie same to the Admiralty ; which I also did. I was, thereupon, 
informed that, at the proper time, the Harbour of Refuge Com- 
■lission would examine it. The time went by, and the promise 
mifas not kept ; and Admiral, then Captain, Sir George Back, who 
■taw the Model at Dover, told me that there was not a minute to 
lose, as the Report was completed and about to come out : he 
■hdvised me, therefore, to go to town immediately, which I accord- 
ingly did ; and the result was, that tlie Earl of Haddington, then 
First Lord, commanded the Coramissionei*s to see me. All that 
resulted from this was, (for the Commission bad incapacitated 
itself to entertain my plan, having bound and rivettcd itself with a 
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reaolutionf viz.^ to hairc nothing but WalU of hlsMonry ; wliich 
resolution they were unable to burst, when they discovered tluit 
the foundation could not carry them,) tlie putting on recortl tlie 
fact just last-mentioned, before I called the attention of tbe reader 
to the Episode Practical — as elicited from me by queries 
put by Captain Washington. To the Appendix-Report of that 
Commission, I refer thoee who are curious, to know by what 
means the certainty is established that the Ballast hoven into tbe 
Bay at the Beach at Dover, is, everi/ atom of it^ there xow, and 
that it has 7iOt been dispersed in the Channel. 

The Model was sulisequeotly seen by Admiral my Lord Col- 
chester, at the instance of the Member for my University, tbe late 
Mr. Law j and, on Admiral Lord Colchester's Report to tbe noble 
Earl that it was worth attention, by my Lord EUlenboroiigh, at 
that time First Lord of the Admiralty, His Lordship believed, 
whatever might be the result at Dover, that such a work might 
be valuable to fix the Sands in the Hooghly. He desired me, 
however, to address myself to Mr. Corry, Secretary of tlie Finance 
Department of the Admiralty; to whora^ therefore, I sent the 
following letter* 

THE REPRINT 

Oxford and Cambiuixse Clue, Erbruary 6, 184^. 

[15]* Sir, — I have tbe honor to intimate to you, that 1 am 
instructed by the First Lord of the Admiralty to submit for yoiur 
consideration, the fact of my having proposed a mode of Con- 
struction of Sea-AVall, wliicb combines economy of means and 
time with facility in building : a mode which, if brought into use, 
in the case of the work proposed for Dover Bay, will reduce the 
cost of it from £5,000,OrW to much less than £500,000. 



♦ The numbers tlius enclosed within Brackete, refer to tbe pages of the 
original Pauiphlct, and arc ioserted to eimblt; thosi! who may have a copy of that 
publkation to refer to the staieuiciits oxade, aud to compare the rcpiiut with tL« 



text. 
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I do not know, Sir, wlicther on this occasion, it is admissible 

•^r me to go into the merit4 of the plan, but I would state, as a 

^^atter of Finance, that, for the alleged cost of construction of the 

Bc:a wall, as proposed by the Commissi oners, the work at Dover 

'H.nd the three other works would be accompliabed, if my mode of 

oonstruction were adopted : and I do not hesitate to say now, with 

deference to finance, that regard being had to the nature of the 

^Jbottom in the locality, a wall of cubical cemented masonry will 

^k€v«?r stand at Dover, and that no engineer will be able to 

H^uarantee that it will: and that, therefore, in building, or 

mttempting to build a solid stone work at Dover, on the si to pro- 

posed, you are accomplishitig nothing, but the preparing for an 

infinite outlay of means, to patch up, continually, fissures in the 

work ; agaiust the forming of which fissures,* no length of time 

I will be any guarantee. 
That this opinion will be combated by those who have sent 
in plans, I am well aware : and, when it is considered that those 
who have done so, stand at the head of their profession, I feel 
that it is to stand at great odds to assert thus agahist them.t 
Nevertheless, I do not fear to do so, and I feel that I stand upon 
H this sure ground in doing so, viz., that it is a fact, that all their 
proposals to build i^olid hard masonry in masses, are made on the 
surmise that the bottom of Dover Bay is chalk-rock : whereas, it 
is, in reaHty, not rock at all, but chalk-clob, and what is below 
that nobody can tell ; for there has, as yet, that I have ever 
heard of or secOj been no offer made to probe the bottom. For, 

I the only experiments which have been made in seai'ching the 
substratum of the bay, arc those of Captain Washington with his 
♦ See note lu page 94. 
f Had I been aware of the conteats of tliat yery carious docmmeot which carae 
into public exifiteoee about this time, viz., the letter or memorandom from the 
lute Admiral Beechey to the then Hydrograpber, alrcrady here printed, 1 should 
have hardly spoken so defereutmlly concermng " those who stand at the head of 
their profesaioo*" 
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anchor, n^ nientionccl in page 21C of the ITarboiir of RefTige 
Commissioners* Report, when six out of eight experiraenta provedij 
that the ground was variously *' chalky claj^" "chalk," and 
** soft chalk ;** the Bret experiment giving " chalk " as it* 
result [17], — the second, third, and eighth, ** chalky clay,*' — tha 
fourth and seventh, "soft chalk,** — the fifth and sixth experiJ 
raenta being failures. Tliia being the case, and as there m 
DO knowing, to any certainty, to what depth the dob goes; ar 
what point the fmrd chalk begins ; or to what degree that rock 
surface angulates ; and that, if it does so at all^ and any work o| 
a solid aympQctcd form be placed upon it, there will be a settle* 
ment of the work from all such places ; and, as every one lissurq 
causes, sensibly or insensibly, two others, and therefore, everw 
settlement is the cause of a division of the work into two fragi 
mental masses ;* the consequence is, that no guarantee can w 
made, except that of rash assertion, that the work will not fall to 
pieces in the manner above described. 

Nor is it to be forgotten, Sir, that there is another contingenc; 
by no means an improbable one, to be guarded against. Whi 
can say that chalk, under the sea, does not vary as much in ii 
natural formation, as the chalk-rock above the sea does ? Rece 
experience sets before us some somewhat fearful results, in miscal 
culation on such a point* A similar miscalculation with respect 
tiie foundation of the proposed sea wall iu Dover Bay, would be so 
much MTOi'se than was that in the Tunnel, inasmuch as it would 
lead to irremediable failure* But the work being once begu 
National Honour, as well as National Shame, would compel us 
keep everlastingly doing something to it, and at it ; so that thii 
work, which is, by hypothesis, one which is never to require any 
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♦ •*SeocMttdly, — ^That tliotigli an upright-wall breakwater (like that at Dover), is 
correct in principle, its construction involves an enormoas outlay ; in addition 
which, dements of wailness might 8ubse<iuently l>e foiind to exist, the pix*sence > 
which would sooner or lattT cause its destruction." — [Mr CalYer*s declaration H 
1858, p, 30, and Mi\ Calvcr is a great advocate for the upright -wall ha^akwater.^ 
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repair, would become a yawning gulf into which, half the availaWe 
revenue of the Country might be poured without producing any 
satisfactory result* [18] 

Hence, Sir, it is my conviction, and that also of many beside 
myself whom I could name, that, as a matter of Knance, if the 
figures of tlie two plans were reversed, and that my plan were to 
cost £5,000,000, and the Commissioners' plan but the tenth of the 
sum, even then, my plan should be adopted, as being the better of 
the two ; better, in as much as it is the best adapted^ not only to 
the circumstauces of the case, as they at present present them- 
selves, but as to what they may be, and most probably are. And 
while I say this, with respect to Dover Harbour, I would, at the 
fiame time say, also, very respectfully, that wliatever Site be fixed 
upon, no general rule can be laid down as fixing invariably the 
material of which any prnjjoscd work mu^i be constructed ; for the 
nature of the superstructure must be made to assimilate, in some 
I degree, to the bottom on which it is proposed to place it* Rock 
I bottom (and gravel) may have solid masonry, or solid hardened 
l^oncrcte, as its superstructure ; a soft bottom should [19] have 
^^Bi» mass placed upon it, such as will sink into the cavities formed 
r by the squeezing down, or oozing out, of the substratum on which 
the mass is bedded, and which, i. <?,, the superincumbent mass, 
may re-adapt itself, in renewed form to its new position. Lastly, 
a sand bottom must have sand superstructure. If this principle 
be carried out, you will build cheaply, because, securely ; not so 
much for little cost as upon the best plan ; for the best economy, 
doubtless, is, not to save mouei/^ but to do, what you have to do, 
well. But as I believe. Sir, that both of these things are com- 
bined in the plan I have offered to the consideration of the 
Government ; and that econoTny, in its best sense, in the spii-it 
rather than in the letter, would be secured in its adoption, I take 



♦ The proof of f his will appear hereafter, in the Dover Engiaeer's Quarterly 
Eeports, See p. ^9. 
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coimige to urge it on the attention of those in authority. And as 
it has received, and continues to receive, the concurring verdict 
of so many, and those so well qualified to jutlge of the merits of 
the question generally, no less than of the plan in particular, I 
confidently submit it to the judgment of any tribunal tliat the 
First Lord of the Admiralty may be pleased to appoint ; venturing 
to suggest that, while there is nobody whose unbiassed judgment 
I should hcbitiite to engage vrith, there are certain parties of high 
professional name whom it would be convenient should not be 
consulted in the matter : and if I be asked who these persons are 
I will give their names, and assign the reason why 1 think as 
I do. 

I have the honour, &c. 

R A, GLOVER, M.A, 

Tfte Rigki Hun, U, T. L. Coery. 



R20, 

This last appeal to the authorities producing no answer but a 
bare acknowledgement, I was tired of further endeavouring to 
obtain a hearing ; so thought it best to set the case before the 
Houses of Parliament and the Public, in a pamphlet which was 
(not sold, but) sent, in one Hon. Member*s name, with his kind 
permission, to the Port and Sea- board Members of one line of 
politics ; and, in that of another, to those of the other party. I 
then wrote — 

[25] **I have now done with personal and "private application* 
The Fuhlic may see to its own case. If the Public think it is a 
pleasant thing to pay taxes to throw them into the sea — if the 
public think that the lives of our hardy seamen, the property of 
the sul>ject, the prosperity of the nation, should be equally 
disregarded — that the Report of a Commission as to material may 
be maintained, to the frustration of its own desire of permanency, 
be it so 1 But 1 cao hardly suppose that of Yarmouth, Cromer^ 
the Tees, Arbroath, Widmouth Bay, &c., will be allowed for ten 
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years to be without those work?, the possibility of constructing 
which the mode recommended by me exhibits, for any so entirely 
inadequate cause : works, which are quite as much needed to day^ 
for the safety of Shipping and Men's lives, as the proposed refuge 
harbour at Dover is : and this more particularly, when the sole 
cause, in reality, why their and the public interests are to be 
neglected, and why the money, means, and time, which should be 
devoted to them, and would suffice for the accomplishment of 
sufficient works for all these places, is, that a permanent^ work may 
be erected at Dover. 

[26] " This observation leads me to note upon the foundation in 
Dover Bay, on which it is intended to construct the sea wall, and 
to carry out the proposition of the Harbour of Refuge Com- 
mission. The recommendation of the Commissioners was, that, 
for the construction of breakwaters, " and for the security of works 
of defence upon them, the erection of walls of masonry" should 
be resorted to. The consequence, therefore, of their laying down 
this general rule, is, that a recommendation in favour of any 
other mode of building than with " walls of masonry," is held to 
be a practical opposition to the Commission. This then will 
account, in a great measure, for the official opposition which has 
been practically offered [27] — in the mental resistance of all who 
feel themselves bound to support the Commission, — to my pro- 
position. 

• The year of publication, viz. 1846. 
t " The Commission prefer, for the construction of breakwaters, and for the 
security of the works of defence upon them, the erection of works of masonry.'* 
P. 67. Captain Washington told the Commission, that this recommendation 
appUed only to Dover, Poi-tland, and, I think, Harwich ; but there is no mention 
of such qualification in the recommendation ; which indeed proved to be a deter- 
mination rather than a recommendation. Hence, the writer of this was meant to 
have been morally crushed to death, by Sir Byam Martin's asking him if he meant 
to recommend wood for material, when the Commission had pronounced for 
" walla of masonry," 
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" But it is, truly, to take quite a wrong view of my effort, thus 
to suppose. It ought, rather, to be considered as aiding to give 
eflect to the general principle of pbumanency, so properly hold 
hy the Commissioners ; for, wliile 1 believe that the mode of con- 
6TRUCT10N which I proposcj k a real means of securing the 
accomplishment of their own laudable desire, I am equally 
sure, that any plan which they have been considering, if formed 
upon the idea of solid stone structure being carried from the 
present bottom of the sea upwards, must failj if attempted to be 
carried into effect.* / repeat^ it is not possible to build cemented 
masonry without a sound foundation ; and there is none to rdy an 
in Dover Bay. It is true, that, when they shall have excavated, 
if they can do so, or squeezed out the soft chalk which lies along 
the bottom, to the depth of x feet, they may come to chalt 
rock, and probably will. But when they find it, what is tlie 
nature of "chalk-rock? *' Let Mn Cubitt be asked what was his 
experience of chalk-rock in tlie Sliakspeare Cliff. Let the 
Company be asked, who have had the work of finding money for 
paying for the making and Hning with brick, &c*, two complete 
tunnels instead of one, bemuse chalk-rock is not to be depended 
upon for equality either of strength or of consistency. A mistake 
on this point, jumping at a conclusion and hoping that it is a sound 
one, will not alter the reahty of ^the case, as the South Easter 
Railway Company have found. Let England take care bow,' 
now, she embarks her £5,000,000 upon a like unfounded sup- 
position, viz. — that because the chalk is hard hcre^ it will be har 
iherer 

[Nolh withstanding the guarantee of all the eminent Ens 
neers, or of those of the eight who sent in plans for the carrying oul 
of the worit, by means of perpendicular walls, in masonry, how many 
of them foresaw this contingency ? The advocates of tlie Long 



• Mf» Calyer : see note pttge 94, 
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Slope were not called upon to provide against it. There has heen, 
meanwhile, in January, April, July» and October, 1855, rather 
a melancholy proof of the wisdora of Uiis enggestive caution, 
and a practical censare on those who despised it, or, thought them- 
selves not bound to listen to tiie facts of nature, unprofcssionally 
advertised, — ^that is the way to double the millions of an estimate ! — - 
in the Engineers of the Dover Harbour Works' Quarterly Reports 
^thus: 



Sir, 



23, GaiLiT Gboboe Stseet, April 4, 1855. 



The progress of the works has been much delayed by 
the weather ; and also from the chalk foundation not proving so 
good as in the portion near tlie shore, as stated in our Special 
lleport to you, dated tlie 29th January last. 



23, Great Gbobgb Street, Ju/y 1, 1855. 



Again: 

Sib, 

The surface of the chalk being still of inferior quality, it 
has been necessary to sink the masonry a considerable depth into 
it, to obtain a good foundation. 

Agam, in the Quarterly Report j 10th October, 1855. 

SlH, 

"The foundation courses have been extended 920 feet 
from the commencement of the pier, being an advance of 28 feet 
during the past quarter ; [this appears to be a splendid progress ! 
but we note that] the progress of this portion of tlie work has been 
retarded from the necessity of removing a large quantity of soft 
material before the foundation could be laid," 

We are, &c., 
WALKER, BURGES, AND COOPER. 

To the SliJCRETABY cf the Al>MTRiXTY, 

** 27ie chalk foumlation is not promng so good as in the portl 
near tlw shore.'* 

u 2 
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** Necessary to sink ili$ masanry a camideiabk depths — all the 
stuff to be dug up by the divere, 

*' A lary& quuntity of the soft material excavated [/] before 
the Joundaiion could be laid,^* 

Was not this what was foretold in the pamphlet in question, 
written in '46, for which the writer was marked as a malignant? 
and triumphantly crushed by being reminded that " eminent 
engineers said so-and-so." *'Thcre arc 'no engineering difficulties.'" 
*' Have not eminent engineers said it can be done P^aud who are 
you ? " I venture now therefore to repeat the question, which 
I then rather unceremoniously put in the pamphlet of '46, " Who 
pays for all tlie bioken promises of the * eminent engineers ? ^ *' 

lu page 55 of that pamphlet, I read thus, ''This casual men- 
tion of hard substances and soft bottoms, reminds me, before I 
conclude, of a conversation I Lad the other day, with a railroad 
contractor and supervisor [at Dover], 

*' What do 1/071 think of the Bottom on which they are going 
to build their solid wall?" 

" Oh I it is good bottom, Sir.*' 

"Good? Suppose they meet with some queer place in it, 
such as you found in the Tunnel ? *' (the Shakspeare.) 

"Oh Sir, that's only a matter of expense, they must dig it 
out, tliat's all/' 

"Ah I— and suppose they should chance npon some such soft 
place as Sir Christo])her Wren found, when, in sinking for a 
foundation for that tower of St. PauFs, he had to dig down some 
300 feet, until he came to the Paris slab ? *' 

" Well, Sir, they must go into it. That's all." 

Go into it ! '\\T)at, Men, or Money, or the Breakwater, or 
the Commissioners ? We have now and thus a foretaste of what 
" going into it " is. 

But, the Money 1 Where is it to come fuom ? Per- 
liaps some Member will endeavour to find out this from the 
Cbajicellor of the Exche<|ucr;^ Money, to enable them to lay a 
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goad reliable foundation at the bottom of an excavation sonae 100 
or 150 feet deep, below the level of the bottora of the sea. We 
ehall soon realise, in reverse, the Engineers Institute's £40,000,000, 
withtmt the aid of Compound Interest, if this befalls. And why 
shouldn't it ? Dover is right in the line between St. Paul's and 
Paris.] 

[28] " It fortunately happens^ also, tliat this Shakspeare Cliff 
experiment, hes shou^ us, iu time, other results. For, not only 
was it found that the chalk would not stand without a slicathing, 
but another disiistt^r befel the Company in this Double Tunnel. 
So great was the irregularity of the chalk formation, that in 
addition to evils arisiog from ttie variableness of quality in the 
chalk, large embedments of sand were found, by some means, to 
have formed themselves in the chalk mass : so that, iu places, 
masses of the pier, left between the two tunnels, fell away, and 
thousands upon thousands of bricks were swallowed up, with the 
due proportion of ceincot, in rapidly aecuraiikting solid masses of 
artificial structure, to keep the venerated " Shakspeare *' in its 
integrity above : otherwise, there might have been a scries of deep 
holes here and there, disfignring that surface on which so many 
of us have delighted to stroll and look upon witli placid eyes. 

[29] '* Heuee, I believe it might almost be said, that, practically, 
the cost of making and sheathing three tunnels has been incurred 
in boring through the Shakespeare Cliff; owing, in part, to the 
rottenness and variableness of the ehalk ; and, in part, to the 
eceentricity of the geological fonoation, and because it was thonght 
that soUd chalk was sound ; and that, because it was bard here^ it 
would he hard there also. 

*' And what is now i)roposed to be done by the engineers ? 
At no greater distance then a mile from this experiment, to risk 
the lodgment of £5,000,0(X) worth of compact material and 
labour, ou a chalk mitried foundation. 1 maintain it to be a fact, 
that up to ^his time, no eflbrt has \>MeT;\ mai"^ Ivi ^^ Ajsl ^^^tNaK^vs^we^ ' 
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of Uie M&, or the intended site of the work. What tbea mwt 
be thauglit of a recuminendation which ^serls tl^ propriety of 
buiUltog in a certain way, on a gi?en aite, when there h 00 proof 
of what the foundation is; and when, unleaa it be rock, snch 
rcconimeudation cannot be carried into effect? It is very proper 
that coraniissioners should recommend^ permanent works to be 
erected; but the mode of accompli&bment wntst Tary according 
to eircunsBtanced ; and whoerer determines in what manner per- 
manency is to be obtmned, should have a perfect knowledge of 
the realitica of every case proposed. Now I Tenture to ask of 
[30] tbe Coinmissioners^ one and aD, — all those, that is, who hate 
voted for vertical walls and a^inst tlie use of concrete in that 
locality — when they asserted that " walls of masonry '* should be 
placed in water GO feet deep, out in Dover Bay, on a chalk 
clob bottom, were they aware of the fact I have mentioned as to 
the nature of the borings in the Sbakspeare Tunnel, and which 
1 havcj herein^ set before them and the public ? I am not 
blaming the Commi^ioners for not knowing them. Who is to 
know the soil and substratum of every locality in England ? But 
they Will be greatly blameable, In my judgment, if now, thai 
they know what lias been seen in the neighbourhood of the place 
which they have chosen as a site for the proposed work^ they 
venture to adhere to their original dictum, I say, that recent 
experience should have caused them to pause and to hesitate, ere 
they continued to take upon themselves the respoks^ibility of 
requiring £5,000,000 of the public money to be spent upon what 
becomes, under such circumstances, a mere crotchet : that crotchet 
being, that an everlasting w^ork, worthy of England, shall be con- 
structed I I venture to predict that it will be a work altogether 
and most unworthy of England, if they carry their point, and 
spend anything less than £20,000,000 upon it ; and that then, if 
tliey succeed, they will have accomplished nothing [31] more 
than tlie building of a splendid bauble : a thing which, in oom- 
parison witii what might have been coiratructed for one-tenth, not 
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unlikely one-fortieth^ of the moBeyj will be, in every way^ practi- 
cally inferior to the latter. 

" But it will be perhaps said, " Who arc you who speak thus ? 
Have not engineers given their opinion, and don't they say it can 
be done ? " As to that, I don't know ; [see Paper 1,*] but if they 
have, there is something in the way in which a man gives his 
opinion that lets us into the real opinions entertained. One 
gentleman, for instance, the same who had experience in tlie 
tunnel spoken of above, brings forth the project of sinking caissons 
50 yards long. Mr. Rendle, on the other hand, in his evidence, 
(p, 180, of the Report of the Harbour of Refuge Commission), 
declares against having recourse to any such gigantic efforts of 
caisson ; and says that, in smooth water, in a river, with plenty of 
assistance, he found caissons 20 yards long almost unmanageable 
in 21 feet water. What then do such propositions show ? This, 
surely : that there are, or are held to be, objections almost insu- 
perable to things being done in the ordinary sensible way of 
laying a foundati(m before you begin to build ; and therefore 
recourse must be had to extraordinary ones, 

" But it may be said, and will, perhaps, ** You [32] are not a 
professional man, and these gentlemen, who liave propounded 
plans, have professional reputation to sustain their assertions*" 
That is a great thing for them, but what is it to the Country?! 



* Sec Mr. Walker's Evidence before tlie Select Committee, answers to Q.3825. 

f We can answer this qaestbn, if uoi accurately, j et soinewho^t in extetmo now. 
Thi« job was promised for 1&,500,OOU ; it now shews a brazen front of X5,000,m)0; 
it woo't cost one pt^nny Jesa than i' 10,000,000, if eontinut^d ou Ihe preR*tit system, 
Lowestoft cost £200,000 ; which the IJovejmnent sold Mp, awl gt)t £4^00 for their 
£50,000 lent ; the sharelioltlers, for their £150,000, got 0, Holyhead wvls promised 
by the late Mr, Ueudle for £ri5D,000 ; it lias even now advanced to npwaixls of 
£900,000 for the rubble work ; the raasoniy has yet to he hej^m ; it will cost not 
leas than £ 1, 500,000, and lucky if it be so liltk^. When the llydrogrupht^r was 
afiked, "how Mr, Itendle could have ventured upon tiuch an assertion and pjomis*/' 
his answer was "Mr, iJeiidle was a vury san^juiue engineer" ; and an} how thegcxHis 
are worth the money. That, is a* people vua^ tbTOk,;wid -^ l\wi lvw:^a«w» ^aaa.^ i^pwsi*. 
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* [We have seen that the Commissioner.^ recommended that 
£5,000,000 worth of solid masonry should be laid upon a founda* 
tion of which they knew nothing ; nor did they make any provision 
for prohing it ; and we have seen, in part^ what has come of thia 
culpable neglect, as shewn by Messrs. Walker and Co/s Quarterly 
Reports, 

Contrast now the conduct of these Stewards of the Public \ 
Purse, with that of tliose who have to look after their own money, A 
Bmall Company with a capital of some £25,000, proposed to make 
a pier, at Anglesea (I believe it was), opposite to the Isle of 
Wiglit. How different was their course to that of these magni- 
ficent Comraisbioners. Tbey spent, so I am informed, nearly 
£2,000 of their capital in assuring themselves of a foundation ^ 
before they ventured to build. These gentlemen very properly 
preferred «ecuring a good foundation to " going into " a bad one* 

But the most marvellous part of the proceeding was, that^ 
although the lloyul Harbours of Refuge Commissioners neve 
eondescerided to give orders to probe for a foundation, yet, when 
tliey had been driven (by the pertinacious opposition of one' 
of their own body who refused to sign the report,* on the ground 
tliat the ancliorage was bad in Dover Bay,) to try the bottom, and 
had found it was mft^ and therefi>re entirely unfit for, and inca- 
pable of carrying, stone work, tke}^ still persisted in recommending 
** walls of masonry 1 '* Is it possible to believe in such curious 
development of advanced intellect? Such are the facts of thed 
case* Bcader, judge for youi-self. And thiB was a commission 
of eminent men. Some are born to greatness, and some achieve 



• " I dissent from the Report, because I consider the CTidence to be in favour 
of DungCDess; tiud Ijccause I cannot recommend a large close harbour at 
Dorer, where the pilots consider the hoi ding-ground generally indifferent^ aud 
the engineers say it will silt up»" — Capt, Sir W. Symond R.N, Surveyor of the 



Navy. 
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it. This will be tlic eternal glory of the IlarbDur of R-efugc 
Commission of 1845-6, " Cemented Masonry on a soft bottom ! ** 



It will be therefore, still, 1 hope, allowable to ask — 

[32] ** Will the * professional reputation ' of the gentleraeii cm* 
ployed restore the enormous sums of moneys which, in several 
recent instances of notorious mistake, liave been utterly^ irretriev- 
ably squandered ? " Bat that is a trifle. Unfortunately tins loss 
of money is a trifle to those who make it tbeir business to lose it 
for others. It would be well, however, if those who are entrusted 
witli its distribution and outlay, were boundj to a certain extent, 
as securities, for the ultimate success of their plans. For instance, 
to rise from small raen to great, let me ask, — If the Harbour of 
Refuge Commissioners were bound, to the extent of their private 
fortunes, as to the soundness of the foundation on which this 
£5,000,000 worth of cemented ** walls of masonry " is to be 
placed, would they have recommended this work to be of walls of 
masonry? I don't mean to say that they would not; but I am 
very sure that, *ere tbey did so, they would have thought it well to 
expend more time in boring into to probe the bottom, than they 
have in making their report. And if some of the Civil Engineers 
rere bound to repair their own mischief, and to compensate their 
own [33] waste, when sucb could be proved to have resulted fi^om 
ignorance or perverseness '* — \see Mr, Walker's evidence*],— 
** though tbey could not, in every case, make full amends, we should 
have the satisfaction of feeling that something had been paid 
towards the loss incurred, —the damage sustained. But no — 
tliese are not the results we should have. Under such an under- 
standing, and sucb undertaking on the part of Commissioners, 
Engineers, &c,, we should not have men so ready to vote, nor so 
handy in dealing out, awful sums of money; nor so heedless of 
reasonable probabilities, as to pooh-pooh every thing, however 
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as adapted to tiie 
aeaaely twi— IwpfB of prindple, thai does 
thel iigb -a n f un diiig smctioo of profeseioDal 
\m pooiKpoQb'd. HoweTer this iiia]^ 
m be exprcaaed abore, b^ in all 
inteoded to call men to their seoees ; aod to invite the 
Memheri to cfaalleage tlieBiself«B» «» in the preGeaoe of a whole 
Feopie — a MmHtime People and vho are eaDed upon to judge of 
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oaeh ihaftoric,— with qnestioas sudi as thae: — 

^ShaE we lavish £5,000,000 in doti^ in one place, in 
years, what may be done, la ten places for less mooej, in two 

[34] "^ Shall we, the neeen^ and &eUiiy of protecting 
being proTed, leave onr dups and men*s lives in danger, 
iacrifice them, for so long, to a fantastical notion: a notion, 
ahgurd, even if the expectation on whidj it is based^ prove correct, 
but, which becomes wicked if it do not ? 

** Shall we, witli the experience of the soil in the neighbourhood 
of a given locality, hazard £5,000,000 in building a wort, which 
nothbg but a good foundation can make permanent, in preference 
to tlirowing down a wort that may be constructeii for a tenth of 
the cost, and which will form, at the worsts a solid Foitndation 
and Core for any work that may be required hereafter? and 
this, a Work, wluch will, until then, answer every purpose for 
which it, or any other work, can be required in such a place ? 
And shall we, with such and so many glaring instances before us, 
of the inefficiency of * celebrated civil engineers,* commit our 
judgment heedlessly to the opinions of such men '* [^see Mr. 
Walker*s evidence], *' and shut our eyes to the evidence of ex- 
perience ? — to the nature of the localities ? — to the witness, alike, 
of Common Sense and Nature ? 

'^ And lastly, shall we allow the recommendations of a Com^' 
mission *' [see Mr. Walker's evidence], ** given in general terms, 
without reference to, and also for, the particular exigencies of 
hmJjtiea, to he carried out to our \Ab\ vulu, and to the defeating 
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of tbc very objoct tliey bad io view in tbe laying down their own 
stipulatioD ? *' 

[I venture now to call the attention of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, and Members of Shipwreck Committees, and Refuge 
Harbour Commissiooers, and Members of both Houses, and the 
Maritime Interest, to these questions, nowy after this lapse of time, 
and to ask them — in the slang of the engineering craft, " witli 
every confideoce" — for we'll drop the modesty, and only consider 
the factfi — whether or not they were good questions? and good 
cautiom 9 and whether or not events liave declared and justified 
the wisdom and foresight that dictated them ?] 



'* But what then, — are we to liave our Commission to sit for 
naught, by asking them to stultify themselves, by a reversal of 
their own decision ? Parturient moiUeSy ^'c. 9 '* 

To all this, it was answered by niCj p. 40< 

''Better that they should deliver themselves of a mouse, than 
he allowed to devour us with a monster, vast, and mis-shapen. 

** There is no occasion for them to forego their Plan, in 
adopting, as io Dover^ a Mode of Cuustruetion which provides for 
them a foundation, on which, and hy means of which alone, their 
own suggestion can be carried out ; a mode, too, which combines 
the greatest economy with the greatest* assurance of success and 
durability. It surely would redound greatly to the honour of 
the Commissioners to say, * Misled by the confidence of their 
professional adviser,* [who evidently knew nothing about the 
matter — see Mr. Walker's evidence] ' a^ to a point of building 
detail, and Ignorant of the nature of the ground in the Shakspeare 
Tunnel and of what had occurred during its excavation ;— and 
also, finding that the experiments in the Anchorage shew a large 
amount of soft bottom in Dover Bay, of which the depth is 
doubtful,' [see Quart. Statement], * it was found better, for the 
purpose of more fully giving effect to their own recommendation 
of * permanency of construction,* that means ahould W^ ^sJ^k^^Vs^. 
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the first place, toward the farraation of a souTitl bottom, to be 
a foundation for work to be ultimately decided upon ; and that 
they had, therefore, thought it right to determine and advise, that 
effective means be taken to accomplish such essential preparation ; 
nnd that, consequently, all work in '* walls of masonry*' should be 
postponed J until the due seasoning of [41] the foundation, by its 
scttllog dowuj could be reported upon as having takeu place." 

[This wa6 rwt done, and we have seen the consequences, in the 
Quarterly Accounts for the year 1855. See p. 99. 

Is it to be done with respect to the part of the work that 
remains to be carried out? or, is the high horse still to be ridden, 
because " great men" won't be taught ? Be it so. Nine millions, 
Gentlemen of the Commons, is what you will waste of the people's 
money in this behalf, if you any longer condone this insolence, 
that refuses to be taught by the experience of fact] 



[61] It so happens that the material best adapted for the purpose 
of carrying out the work at Dover, is close at hand ; and, happily, 
abundant, and useable, almost in its natural state. It happens 
also to be cheap, that is, it is to be had fijr the digging of it But 
if it were a thousand milea off, as it is the best material that 
could, both with shingle and without it, be used for [62] the 
purpose, so would that bfe money well spent-which went for the 
paying for fetching it from thence ; and it would be cheap for 
such a purpose at any price. But since it is where it is, the plan 
accomplished by its means, under the mode of construction which 
I have suggested, will not cost more than £500,000. The Har- 
bour of Refuge Comraissioner's plan is to cost £5,000,000. A 
wonderful dliFerencc 1 Cut there is a greater diiference still : for, 
to guard against contingent results, the Engineer* will have a right 
to demand an iinrestricled recourse to the public purse [see p. 36, 
same pamphlet], over and above the amount of his estimate. 

• Some idea of the value of these *^ contingent results/' niaj be now formed, 
though inadeqmtGly, liom tliti Eng'vncti"'&Qua.rlet\y llt^tVs, aXvc^jA^^ ^va^iWd, ^. 9'J. 
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" [63] Under the stateraent of all these circumstances, I cannot 
doubt but that the object for which I have printed this pamphlet 
will be accomplished; fcclmg sure that some member of the 
House of Commons will move for, and be supported in his appeal 
to the House, for the appointment of a special conamittee to 
examine into the allegations of its pages ; and that, this being 
done, the Admiralty will be relieved from the dilemma in which 
it was falsely placed, as seeming, on the one hand^ if they were to 
show a disposition to act upon my suggestion, to disparage the 
recommendation of the Uarbour of Refuge Commission, as to 
materia] ; or, on the other, by maintaining [G4] that, to reject a 
plan which, besides being better in itself, promises collateral 
advantages, that cannot result from the adoption of the worse* 
Inquiry and investigation is challenged, that evidence may be 
taken as to the general fitness and durability of the material 
proposed for use. It will be for the Guardians of the Public 
Interest, no less than of the Public Purse, to consider whether the 
assertions there made, either as to Finance, Material, Foundation, 
Time and Places^ are so trifling as to warrant them, unheedingly, 
to vote away £5,000,000 for doing, or attempting to do in ten 
yeai^s, at a risk, what may be done to advantage in two yeara, 
with a better material, and for a tenth of the money : in short, 
for trying to do one work in one place, while others, ten other 
places, which cry out on behalf of the drowning seamen, are being 
and must be, utterly neglected. 

[The appeal was made in vain, and the money was voted, 
but I verily believe that somehow, '* not only the public and the 
representatives of the nation, but also the G overnment itself, were 
all utterly in the dark as to these proceedings." The solution of 
the diflScuUy is, " the schemes proposed by certain parties were 
sure, by some ' hocus pocus * to be generally recommended," 
Refer to Speech, p. 7 and p. 9. The pamphlet concluded : — ] 

^* It is right that I shoidd state that my proposal goes no fuilher 
than the mere construction of a sea wall, surmounted by a ^jara^jet^ 
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by an accumulation of material in a particular way ; and so, as ta 
furnish a sufficient work of defence against storms, with space and 
fmndation for worts of offence against an enemy, if hereafter 
needed ; employing for this purpose £140,000 worth of timber, as 
a mere mould into which to fill £250,000 worth of concrete, such 
as I have [65] spoken of; a mould which would last for ever; 
but of which, the rotting, if it occurred in a week's time, would 
be of no importance whatever* My estimate does not, therefore, 
include the cost of making casemates, towers, bastions, or light- 
houses. The parapet may indeed be embrasured, which I should 
not recommend ; or it may he crested with guns on traversing 
platforms, which I should. And this arrangemcotj though but 
temporary, if temporary^ would have this great advantage over 
guns in casemate, that you would be able, at any time, to direct 
salvos from a hundred guns against any particular ship in the 
offing ; — a favour that you could never dispense from guns in 
casemate. 

" The reader then is requested to understand, that what it h 
proposed to do, by the mode of construction to which these pages 
allude, is^ to form an Harbouk of Refuge merely. It w^ill be 
time enough to talk of Works of Defence, when you have 
secured a Foundation that will carry them. When you have 
done this, you may, at discretion, and at leisure, begin to build 
Stone- Work and ** Walls of Masonry," from just below loit^water 
mark ; and, if needful, which I hold it would not be, to line the 
whole of the inner face or quay-side, down to the entrances 
from the Sea with masonry. By waiting, you would then, as 
regarded the inner face, secure the threefold advantage, of [66] 
building on a well^ompressed bottom, and always in smooth 
water, and against a well-compacted side ; and, as respected the 
outer face, you would diminish the ultimate expense by getting 
rid of the cost and difficulty of building some forty feet of sub- 
marine " walls of masonry " in deep water, and in the open sea. 
Uence^ by the adoption of the mode proposed, while you would 
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ealizc, at once, the advantages of an Ilarhour of Refuge, of 
Jefence and Offence, you would secure^ ultiinatcly, as well as all 
"those objects which the Harbour of Refuge Commission have 

t contemplated, in their proposal to carry out the work in question, 
by walla of masonry, "A Wall, Platform, oh Quay, of 
1^2 feet width ; affording space, both for houses of merchan- 
dize and for all needful military operations ; but which, by 
attempting to accomplish before you make a foundation that 
Ban be relied upon to carry your walls and works, you will never 
Ike at all." 



Here ends the Pamphlet of 1846. 



It is not to be supposed, however, that because the appeal to 
le Members of the House of Commons was made in vain, that 
ihe pamphlet did not produce an effect. 

The commencement of the work that was wanted immediately, 

«ras postponed for two years, on my account, as I w^as somewhat 

crimoniously informed by one who had an interest m knowing ; 

so long, indeed, that those who had felt it right to watch the 

'measure had their suspicions altogether lulled by this season of 

supposed inaction. 

■ It was during this time, that CoL Sykes congratulated me in 

having *'at all events, prevented five millions being thrown into the 

Bsea " at Dover ; while another gentleman was induced by the 
Bame lull to assure me, in the streets at Brussels, that the whole 
affair was at an end, *' Why do you speak with sucli confidence ?" 
said I. '' Because/' was the rejoinder, ** no Government of any 
country would dare to lend itself to such a job as that" 

Nevertheless the project was under weigh, and, in less than 
two months from that time, the work was comma\!tf;&i\ \s^^^s^ 
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a cbatige iq the dr^iinatb persooae : lo that the condoct of 
affmrfeH into the hands of the mere Onqoe Ports official, 
Mr. James Walker : it may indeed hare been ** untctUing hands 
at all eyents, there is a sentence in Mr. Walker's endence (389! 
when that gentleman, as engineer of the works, was twitted 

[Lord John Ilay^s question, concerning the enormous time that this 
erahle abortion, the Admiralty Pier, index to the Do? 

'Harbour of Refuge, was "dragging its short length along 
which might be worth searching into, '* There are tliind 
respecting Dover Harbour,'* said Mr. Walker, "about which 
information can be much more correctly given, by gentlemen 
belonging to the Admiralty in this Committee than by myselfJj 
Strange, this, considering that Mr. Walker had been a member { 
tlie original Harbour of Refuge Commission ; and was, later, the 
Engineer of the Works, which the Commissioners were supposed 
to have recommended. 

However all that may be, the danger of proceeding on a 
tain pre-determined plan was pointed out — the warning was 
regarded and disregarded. Of the first, / have proof; of the 
last, the nation has proot The result has been and is, that a 
miserable stump has cost £400,000, and twelve years' labour. 
The warning was defied : the bottom was nai probed : the bottom 
proves to be bad ; and the money is lost : and, worst of all, the 
plan is foregone— for the nation is now told that it is not to hav 
its Harbour of Refiige at Dover, at all I call this a cheat, 
don t scruple to call it an abominable cheat. The nation 
a^ks for its harbour and its money, and a stump is pointed at it 1 1 

The reader may now begin to understand the utterance 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, sent as a motto to the ne 
paper. 




Na 9. 
Dover Harbour Past, and wliaJt it needs at Presents 
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** Hence it might be assumed, tliEit Works were autliorixed, and Uie money of 
the Country voted away by the Government, without auy idea being given of the 
time of construction, or of the cost of stich works, nor even of their mode of 
construction. Now mark the result at Dover : about £400,000 has already been 
expended, and yet it was, at times, oearly^* — [the te&med speaker should have said 
here not ** nearly," btit "quite, vUerljf "lr~** impracticable to effect the landing, at 
lowwater, of the passengers from the small steamer arriving from Calais, imtil 
the outward-bound steamer had left. This inadequate result, after snch expend- 
iture, was not creditable to the admiDistrative skill of the Government of the 
Coautry. 

*' In fine, it appeared that but little hopes could be entertained of more rational 
proceed inge on the part of the Govemnaent, so long as Cotumissions were consti- 
tuted as at present: because members of acknowledged independence urere 
«wiunped by other members determined by foregone eonclusious; and the schemes 
proposed by certain parties, were sure, by some ' hocus pocus,' to be generally 
recommend etl. It was evident that no person should be placed upon such com- 
miflsions who was pledged to any system whatever ; tior should the execution of 
aoy work be confided to any member of a Commission, by wliom that work had 
'been recommended." 
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I SUPPOSE that there are few people who would not " raise up both 
hands" in favour of the raagiiiticeiit promise held out in the 
concluding lines of the Pamphlet of 1846, if they couM have it 
realized, against the miserable result presented by the Dover 
Harbour Authorities, and the Harbour of Reftige Commissioners, 
and Admiralty Engineers and between them all, — and exhibited in 
the stupid thing called, par excellence, the Admiralty Pier at 
Dover, / am not ashamed of what I wrote and promised ; neither 
now, to promise it again. Is the Admiralty proud of their per- 
formance ? It is to be hoped that they are not, though they have 
allowed it to be palmed upon the Public as theirs. At any rate if 
they are proud of themselves, the Country is ashamed of it. In a 
full assembly of the Civil Engineers' Institution, it was said, 
but mildly, " this inadequate result was not creditable to the 
administrative skill of tlie Country.*' What wonder? 
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Let us now turn to the result of the former engineering at Dov€ 
by Tiilford, Walker, & Co., as concerns the Scouring Toy, &cJ 

1%0. [Sir John Rea Reid.] ** If I understand Captain Elliol 
his decided opinion is, under all circumstances, and with referenc 
to the progress of the work?, that you would make no alteration 
until the present plan has been tried ?" — ** Why, I cannot say that 
that 19 quite my opinion ; because I have already stated, I think, 
pretty distinctly, that I consider that if the whole of the preg 
plan was coiripleted, the harbour, as far as regards a reful 
harbour, would be just as imperfect as it is at this moment.' 

11109. *' You have known Dover harbour for a considerable" 
number of years ?" — ** Yes, I have ?" 

1970. "Have there been different alterations made in 
works since you were first acquainted with it?*'—** Yes/^ 

1971. ''In your opinion, then, have the alterations that hav" 
taken place been improvements or otherwise ?*'— " Why, in ray 
opinion, anything in the world but improvements, I should say, 
they have materially damaged the harbour itself by contracting it, 
and increasing the swell " [by the upright walls] "so as to render it 
extremely inconvenient to the vessels that lie there ; and I believe 
the Bar to be fully as troublesome, if not more so, than ever it ' 
was before/' ^M 

1972, "Do you consider, from your past experience, that^ 
Dover harbour, as you first knew it, was capable of considerabl 
improvement?" — "I do/' 

1973, " And these alterations will not effect the improvement 
that you consider it was capable of?'' — "I do not think they will/* 

1978. " Do you not know that the opinion of nautical men wa^ 
taken ?'' — *' I cannot conceive that the opinion of any nautie^ 
man was ever taken, because I never heard any nautical man 
my life that did not seem to form the same opinion of the 
works at Dover ; when I say nautical men, I do not mean fisher'^ 
men, or men of the place, but practical ujen/' fl 

200L " I think you stated you heard strong opinions ei^pressal 
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by the people living at Dover as to the probable Buccess of the 
works; — though Tarylng in opinion, yet a strong opinion in favour 
of the probable success of the works ?*' — " I am sorry to say, so far 
as success is probable, the opinions did not appear to me to vary 
much. I do not think that I ever heard anybody, who is not 
immediately connected with the harbour, or iiith the works going 
on, that seemed to expect any useful results from what is now 
done- None of the gentlemen I conversed with down there 
seemed to expect it ; and my own naval friejids, whom I have 
met there, all seemed to have the same opinion." 

S002. " Is Mr. Walker a man of judgment in respect to the 
instruction of harliours ?^' — " Mr. Walker is an engineer of con- 
siderable eminence ; but, in cases of this sort, I don't know what 
experience Mr. Walker has bad. Mr. Walker seems, certainly^ 
to have very great confidence in the beneficial effects of carrying 
so large a stream of water from the Head, as now proposed ; and 
he is one of those persons, who, I say, having so much confidence, 
rather shook the reliance I have in my own opinion, I did not 
like, when my opinion differed so materially from Mr. AValker^ 
to give a very decided opinion in opposition to the strong one he 
Was ready to give/* — Hon. Admiral Elliot's Evidence, Select 
Committee on Dover Harbour. 

[Here is the opinion of Mn Walker alluded to: — 735. Sir 
John Rea Reid asks Mr, Walker, " In your own mind, you have 
WHi doubt that it will answer the purpose ?'' — ** I have not."] 



1824. ** Do you recollect the state of Dover harbour many 
years ?"— " Yes, 30 years I have known Dover, and have had a 
perfect recollection of it,*' — Evidence of Lt. Worthington, R.N. 

1825. "Do you consider what has been done during the last 
30 years has improved the harbour?" — "Decidedly not; I do 
not know of a single work that has been carried on that I can 
really say has improved the harbour. We are as subject to a 
Bar now as ever we were, and I consider the uatut* a\ Q^V>i^s5i* <5K 
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the harbour to have been quite destroyed. It was formerly koowD, 
even to a proverb, that Dover harbour, ns a dry harbour, when 
once entered, was the safest harbour in England ; but its qualities 
are now entirely supersedeii by being surrounded by perpendicular 
walls." — See also answers to Q. 1851, all strongly in the same 
sense. 



1587. " Is the harbour of Dover, in your opinion, a betted 
harbour now than it was 20 years ago ?" — " No, I am decidedlj 
of opinion that it is not, and I give that opinion as a sailor. 

1588. " I think it was in 1820 they commenced the plan of 
running sluices tliroogh tlie south Ileadj and cut off a considerable 
portion of the outer harbour for that purpose; which, in raj 
opinion, has almost ruined it as a place of shelter for ships in 
weather.'* 

1589. "Previous to this alteration which you speak of, 
the first which was made with which you were acquainted, did 
vessels lie in safety in the outer harbour ?" — ^" I should say so, 
certainly.'* 

1590* ** One of the objects of this plan was to obtain a dr 
dock?*' — '*^I cannot say tliat. I think that if that was the object 
of the plan, they could not have put the dock in so bad a place as 
they have put it." 

1600. " Will you state to the Committee your opinion of the 
works now in progi'ess?" — "I certainly have given this plan a 
great deal of consideration, probably as much as any person in 
Dover, find it is my firm opioion that it will not answer what is 
expected from it ; indeed, I think it will be a total failure,'* &c- 

1677. ** You used the expression that it is the general opinion 
that the work will not succeed ; let me ask whether, at any rat€, 
there is not a great division of opinion on that subject?" — "All 
that I have ever spoken to about it— and 1 have spoken to several 
naval and engineer officers— have entertained very great doubt 
Mbout it^' 



1696. " When you say the former plan was a total failure, 
are you not aware that those sluices were commonly auccessfiil, 
and to a great measure successful imiil the winter of 1833 and 
1834, when a continued south-east wind entirely blocked up the 
harbour ?" — '^ Certainly not/* 

1704. "Would the adopting of Mr< Sraeaton's plan render 
Dover Harbour a more accessible and safe harbour in south-west 
gales than it is at present?'* — ■^' I mean to say so, most certainly ; 
at present it is not at all approachable." 

1 666. *' Nobody ever treated on Dover Harbour so well as Mr. 
Sraeaton ; and I believe I am correct in saying, that Mr, Rennie 
was always of opinion that Mr. Sraeaton*& plan was the best ; and 
I have no hesitation in saying, that all the engineering officers I 
have spoken tOj all the naval officers I bave spoken to - and I have 
spoken to men of high rank in the navy— have always said that 
his is the best.'* — Report, 1836 ; Admiral Boxer's Evidence, 

Such is the evidence of tliree experienced sailors ; and their 
prognostics concerning the success of the former works are but too 
painfully realized ; for which result Mr, Walker cannot be other- 
wise than, to tim utmost^ accountable ; for the last words of his 
Evidence in the matter, 1836, were — "But I hope that the 
engineering of this work, as respects designs, is almost done with ; 
and I hope there will be no derangement of its progress/' [Answer 
to Q. 834.] And the result of the more recent engineering, which 
is more especially the subject of this pamphlet, is equally appar- 
ent : viz. — ^ After all the money spent, and time exhausted, the 
issue of all the work, former and latter, is, that a Packet arrives 
in the middle of the night fi'oni the other coast, and cannot land her 
passengers or mails 1 She must run down to Whitehaven 1 

Such is the Dover present "" conclusion of the whole matter.*' 

In that Assembly, however, where '' the administrative skill of 
the Country " was disparaged, the speaker said something else : — 
** The time has now arrive J, when these matters should be brought 
to the bar of Public Opinion." It id for the i>urpose of tacilitatiu^ 
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tbat, in publlalujig this book, I bare hef 



feprioicd llw pKii{ihlcl of *46, a£xlc^ cavefull; the dates, 
booti oot now to aak» **\\Tio said?'* or **Who speaks?'' 
" WTiat IS he? or, wis W?** The tHng toask is, WTiat did he 
sftT ? What «i^ the lioto 7 It is fli^c dates that enable roe to 

eal with aa assured knowledge of the rerdict, to that *' Bar 
'UF PuBuc Onxiox." 

Wlico I appealed before^ to the Public, to the Authorities^ and 
the Ilouse» I was» douhdess as ooe that seemed to rare, and the 
nnlliinking among Uieoi m^gjhl* perhaps, think themselres justifi 
in sajring, ^^ What boots it, what this mad Master of Art^ says ? 

After the miserable spectacle thai our " AdmioistratiTe Skill 
baye contriTed to present to the vorld, in the abortive aSkir 
of Dover, — after the enormous vaste of money in that jjlace, — 
and tlie proof, now patent, that the "Administrative Skill" 
did not know what was about to be undertaken ; — as is 
ako practically shenn, by tbeir being astonished at finding 
themselves so soon met by a soft hole; — after the disagree- 
ment of the promises of cost with the painfiil reality ; — and 
after my printed declarations in this behalf all hanng been so 
scornfully neglected,'yet so painfully realized — they will hardly n* 
" toss the bead," or, for the future, dare to set up their authori 
as Engineers or Estimators, against mine. Whatever the val 
of mi/ authority, theirs is, evidently, worth not a rush. 

Again, also, they no more knew what would be the Physical 
Result of running out that Horn to the sea, against the bay shore, 
than they did (as now appears by Mr. Walker's evidence,) how 
they were going to set about the work, how long it would take, 
or what it would cost And if this was all done under ** the best 
engineering authority in the Country,^ and I was able to point 
out how and \^ herein they would fail, and thet/ have failed in all 
tliese particulars, besides in that of having thrown a banicr right 
across a tide way, without leaving passage under-sea for the tide 
stream ; — then, " the best engineering talent in the Country, 
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which they claim to have, to he, and to represent and eomi 
most be content to take a lower stand, as such, than that t 
the due of the man who points out their faults, and predicts those 
results, which they could not see for themselves, and were unable 
to estimate properly, even when they were set before them»j 
Hence it is, tliat, when such persons, Corporations-sole or 
-wise, were deriding me and my sayings and printing, little they] 
thought that they were laying tlie basis for conferring on the object 
of their contempt a Diploma to take precedence of themselves. 

When, then» in exercise of the privilege of this Diploma, 
I ventured, when I was asked by the Royal Commission, in 
December last, **What you should recommend as to the works 
at the Tyne ?'* to answer, " Certainly, not another stone should 
l>e laid", so do I say the same, with respect to the Abortion 
at Dover. The farther they go out with that stupid projec- 
tion, the more they endanger the Esplanade and Cresceni 
They will do nothing by turning the corner, but make it m< 
tlifficult of entrance; and, as to supposing that they will bo 
able to divert the shingle from entering the harbour wheQ, 
the new foreshore is formed up to the mouth of it^ they ma; 
as well expect Newton's Apple to rebound fi'ora the ground^i 
and re-establish itself on the tree : while, their Inner Quay, upoi 
which they reckon to quay the Packets, will all become W 
shelving beach within* As much as possible they should^ 
revert to the Plan of Mr, Cubitt ; and as to Mode of Constructioi 
do, at last, w^hat they ought to have done at first, use the plan 
Tecommended by Professional Skill and Experience, and Common 
Sense, viz., one of those new ** Plans and Contrivances" after which 
the Admiralty R, E, Official has been seeking for 20 years, an» 
give up the nonsense of Building for Eternity in *^ walls 
masonry " : — in one line, recur to Mr, Cubitt's Pan of Ilarhonrj 
and use Mr. Glover^g mode of Building. Such should be *' the 
Dover conclusion of the whole matter/' 

If a man come forward to propound anything not apparent! 
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in his own line — tlimigli I must confess, I know nothing within 
tJie whole range of mechanics or physics, which should be foreign 
to a Master of Arts of the UniTereity of Cambridge, unworthy as 
I may be of that honourable distinction — he is looked upon with 
sufipicion ; not so much by the Outsiders generaDy, as by those of 
the outsiders who are influenced by the small talk of the Insiders; 
U€,^ such as feel that " the craft is in danger ^ when those not 
affiliated give their opinion, either as Interlopers or Reformers. ^M 

It is unfortunate, either for the Public or myself, that I cannoW^ 
write R,E. or C.E. after my name. — Had this been the case, 14 
years ago would the Harbours of England have been begun to he 
treated, and the Island Theory have now been the Universal 
Rule of Treatment I mightj indeed, if I chose, stand upon the 
fact of having been appointed Colonial Engineer at Sierra Leone, 
in the year 1825; but why be beholden to such or any other 
authorization for license to speak or advise, on a matter which 
commends itself to every man*9 common sense. Is it not enough 
that men can see for themselves — L that an Island is a protection 
to what is anchored behind it ; and, 2. that a Harbour with two 
Entrances is better than a Harbour with one Entrance ? Must 
a man be a Civil, or Colonial, or Military Engineer to enable 
him to see this, or that he may be allowed to say it ? Surely 
any body may see and aay this without Special License ! 

As however I was bold, in an early page of this tract, to claim 
for myself a good degree in the Noble Science of Harbour 
Making, I have felt it proper^ in order to make good and sub- 
stantiate that boast — for it is a boast— to shew cause for having 
some right to have this claim recognized. And if the intelligence 
on the subject which dictated the papers, One to Seveuj in 
which 18 laid down, maintained, and well supported by various 
authority, the Great Principle of the Island Harbour, together 
with a Principle of Building which shall make it universally 
applicable ; and, collateral thereto, a system of Sand-Trap, by which 
Saj3(h way be Bxed^ and worked up into Islands, and Estuarie^A 



cljangeil from Wrecking Grounds into the Scavengers of our 
Shoaling and ever-shoaling Seas and Channels — doctrines by me 
maintained for 14 years without interraissionj and now receiving 
still and daily, the ever-accrning testimonies of those qualified to 
speak, as extracted from the evidence of the Parliamentary Blue 
Books, I say, if such intelligence on the subject be not held 
sufficient to authorize me to speak as a Doctor on this behalf, even 
without Diploma, then I claim the right to do so, in the fact, that, 
13 years ago, the Pamphlet was written and printed, in which is 
pointed out that tliat escaped the observation of all the " eminent 
engineers *' in the Country, and which, nevertheless, ought to have 
been pointed out and was not ; and also, that I knew what 
the cost of work would prove to fie, which, those whose business it 
waa to know, either were ignorant of, or held back from declaring. 
Therefore, if Knowledge constitutes the right to speak and advise 
in the presence of proved and mischievous Iguorance, I have^ by 
the pages of that Pamphlet^ established my claim and my right, in 
the presence of all who ventured to make and abide by the deter- 
mination of 1845, with respect to Dover. And if the rule '* ne ^J 
sutor ultra crepidam " be a good one — and a good one it is, — ^^ 
there is still a better, viz., that " there is no rule without excep- 
tion ;" and I claim to he an exception ; and to be, though not an 
engineer by profession, the first Harbour-Engineering Authority 
in the Country ; andy I believe I may say, for reasons which I ^ 
doubt not, will be sufficiently convincing to the reader — if be be ^H 
anything but a Red-Tape Official— 1;«^ of it : a thing, indeed, ' 
that one might be and not have much to boast of after all ; since 
" Observation and Experience have surprisingly failed to produce 
those results *' in the mind of Harboiu' Engineers, which have 
lightened up every other circle of Science but theirs. They must 
be a stolid lot, those Engineer Harbour Makers, although they 
are all, all " eminent engineers," 

By the bye, it occurs to one, here to ask— Why must Engi- 
neers be always '* eminent," Eminent Engineers? Is it to 



express a fact or for the pleasure of re-iterating the letter E, 
that the custom obtalm? If the power of aUiteradoQ ii great, 
must Seme be always required, when Civil Engineers are the 
persons alluded to, to give way to Sound. Might it not, some- 
times, for example, be suitable to substitute the word " execrable" 
for emioent ; or, to use the Jingle fittingly to suit the occasion, 
and at the same time to avoid the libel while holding hard by 
the profit of the alliteration, get much nearer to the realities 
of the case : aa thus Eminent Eogineers of Execrable Engi- 
neering I This is indeed an EmiDcnce — an Apex — the Climax 
— at once the highest lleight, and, wonderful paradox, the 
lowest Depth \ — and if a lower can be found or expressed, they 
deserve the stigma of it 

Eminent Engineering for 150 years ! 

The result ? 

" The British Coast, the Grave of the British 
Seaman/* 

The writer of that memorable sentence, on which I have 
continually rung the changes, and mean again and again to do 
so, will doubtless quite agree with my alliteration, and with me, 
in laying the blame at the door of those who have left it to 
be said, that *' the British Coast is the Disgrace of the British 
Nation :" for " disgrace " implies blame. With whom lies then 
the Blame ? Manitestly with the Admiralty Eminent Engineei's ; 
the first Harbour ED^neering Authority in the Country, 
Eminent Engineers of Execrable Engineering 1 

If by their fruits we are to judge of things and men, to the 
fruit that is yearly harvested by the Admiralty Engineering, have 
we a right to look for the character of the Admiralty Engineers. 

And what is the Fruit ? 

Contemplate it in the motto to Paper No. 10. 
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No. 10. 
Facta non Verba. 



" The Annual Loss of Property from Casualties on our Coast has been estimated 
ait £1,500,000 sterling. * * * In one year alone, no fewer than 1549 persons 
^rished from these causes alone." — Keport of Harb. Ref. Comm., March 1859. 

" The British Coast is the Disgrace of the British Nation, and the GraTe of 
the British Seaman." — Quoted by Calver, 



It is, however, on grounds, such as have been stated, that the 
humble individual who writes chooses to exercise his privilege 
of free speech and of his royal citizenship — nulK secundus, — to 
claim, under present manifestations^ in the sight and hearing of 
his Countrymen and the Nation, to be, the First Harbour 
Authority in the Country, whether with or without Diploma. 

" The first harbour authority, in the country or out of it ! " 
"These be brave words, my masters." Indeed are they, but 
they are such as a man has a right to use, who has " taken off 
his armour ; " — that is to say — whose words 13 years since put 
on record, have been proved by the event ; — 2nd, whose judg- 
ment in the most recent case, a very important one, has been 
accepted, if not achnowledgedy by the compliment of the adoption 
of his plans by the " oificial highest marine engineering authority f 
and 3rdly, whose predictions of six months standing have received 
such fulfilment — in what may be considered in one sense, viz., 
the Cosmopolitan, on account of the many Nations and Interests, 
which are concerned in its prosperous issue, the most important 
case of all, — that one hardly knows whether to laugh or to cry at 
the absurdity of the spectacle presented by the singular occurrence 
that the realities of the case — stranger than any Fiction that 
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could have been inveuted — offer, at this moment, to the obser- 
yation of the Nations. ■ 

The justice of the first expression above, is established by 
the Pamphlet and the Estimate which accompanied it and he 
precedes it : — 

^— of the Second^ by the case of Galway Harbour, 
before the House and Country: — 

of the Third, by that of the Danube, upon the impof 

ance of the Imperial Parliament's coming to a right resolution 
concerning which, at the present moment, the facts of the case, as 
given below, may be held sufficiently to speak for themselves. ^ 



But, ** the First Harbour Engineering Authority I " H'm, 
This is rather too much 1 One fms heard, that " there is but 
step from the sublime to tlie ridiculous.'' 



Lm« 

1 



It may^ very possibly, strike some, that while going for the 
former, the writer of these pages has eminently attained to the 
latter in the vain-glorious boast he has made. Not at all: 
notliiug like it. I did not go for the former : it has come to me, 
I csan not have the latter, it is monopolized. Nevertheless, I 
know very well how grotesque it must seem for a man to have 
the assui^ance to speak of himself as above. But I don't speak 
for myself; and it is in that, exactly, that the whole case lies. 
Facts speak, not L 1 have merely observed and proclaimed the 
operations of Nature- They bear rae out, and more than bear me 
out in this foolish boasting. So I am not a bit afraid, either 
of the Grotesque or of the Ridiculous^ The facts of the case, of 
the Coast and the Wrecks, is a proverb, and the accessibility and 
safety of an Island Harbour is a manifest and self-evident fact. 

But if I were afraid of making myself appear contemptible, 
in my desire to do the good of arousing men to see what the case 
really is and its true remedy, ** is there not a cause," for a man, if 
need were, to run a risk of the sacrifice of more than personal repu- 
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liatioD, io a matter which touches, and may be the means of saving, 
the lives of thousands, the thousand of hnman beings yearly lost at 
«ea ; lost by means of the state of our Coasts ? that Coast of which 
it has been said truly, too truly and even too fiiintly said, as I have 
TCHijuoted above and re-iterate " the British Coast is the disgrace 
of the British Nation, and the Grave of the British Seaman." This 
then is a cause in which a man may well sacrifice himself, if so be 
that any good can be wrought to the victims of in30uua?ice, by his 
devotion ; and I am^ therefore, quite willing to run the risk of 
making myself look ridiculous in the sight of many, if I shall be 
able to secure the attention of the really influential, to the sad 
reality that forces itself on the pained vision of the thoughtful, 
and work their conviction as to the means of abaliog the evil. I 
say, that the lives of thousands, and millions of property, — that 
touches the prosperity of many, many many thousands— are 
yearly at stake ; and that the greater part of these are sacrificed 
—that's the Sacrifice — to the Incapacity and the Presumption of 
Professional Men : — men, to whom is allowed unlimited scope for 
mischief of this sort, by the want of Administrative Skill on the 
part of the Executive, and the Ignorance in tilings Physical, to 
which Men in Office unhesitatingly confess. Men, "Men in 
Office *' say, they " see it all, feel it allj but that it must bei they 
"can do nothing but what has been done- that if wrecks are 
*' numerous so is the Shipping; and that collisions occur, and 
*' Ships are lost in consequence : that everything is done that 
" can be done, and that we must be content to grin and bear it." 

I say, that everything has not been done that can be done. 
The most simple, manifest, proved means of Harbour Making is 
disregarded, unattempted, has been denied, mocked at, resisted 
by those whose duty it was to have oaASPED at the faintest idea 
of good in such a case, in such a hope- 

I say, on the other hand, that, for 50 years, with but very rare 
exceptions, there has been nothing but spending money, in most 
cases, for worse than nothing, and, but doing to ziJido, 
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The cause ? 

Manifestly, because the engineers, ^ben asked (see Blue 
Books, passim) if tbey were able to enunciate any general prin- 
ciple of treatment of, or for, harbours, have invariably hedged 
ofl' the qaestiou and said, practically — No, For they have, almost 
to a man, declared that there ia rw general principle to apply, in 
that every case had to be treated mi generis. And such men are 
our Engineering Generals ! and the result has been exhibited by 
Admiral Berkeley's Letter, and Tyncmouth, and Sunderland, and 
Dover, and every place of which the quacks have attempted the 
cure : the cure, on that " old plan " so justly stigmatized by Capt 
Elliott, of ** fighting Naturef * . . ** fighting nature, never very easily 
done, and has failed in this instance : *' — that is, in even/ instance* 

At the fully developed height of all this miBmanagement, a 
man comes forward and maintains a General Principle of Treat- 
ment, and declares for it that it ia of universal application ; an 
Island Breakwater any where, and, everi/ where^ practicable- 

The Authorities, great and small, look at him ; they don*t 
ponder on what he says, or how to do it, but stare at him. They 
find he has neither Cocked-IIat on his head, nor a C.E. diploma 
tacked on to his name ; above all this, that he has not the privi- 
lege of the entree of the magic circle of " the-Admiralty-licensed- 
to-think ;"— nor has he a handle to his name ; — neither— and still 
worse — has he Parliamentary Influence. It is monstrous I An 
actual Pariali—a Pandy in white 1 — ^Hunt him down,— Give him a 
bad name, — Call him " a busybody in other men's matters," Ask 
" * Whereimto will this thing grow,' should the intelligent be 
allowed to speak?" Cry out " 'The craft will be in danger' if the 
Authorized Officials should have to sing-small in admitting an 
Un-diploma'd Teacher." 

Nevertheless, in the progress of the chase-re dtape-ical, the 
taboed malignant comes across the path-official of an Engineer 
Officer, stranger to him, who happens to be on duty at the place to 
frhlch he was directed — almost as if in mockery — to turn his steps. 
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The Officer sees the Plan, appreciates its general applicabilityj — 
and is able to pronounce of it, to a High Official, at the time that 
he is called upon to give evidence before a Harbour Committee 
in the House, that "it is right in principle, and would answer in 

—^ 10 places out of 11.'* 

^ Now, setting aside the want of diploma and all that, here there 
is ** no uncertain sound,'* A harbour, with two entrances— a plan 
of treatment, and mode of carving it out, that can be universally 
applied to the places where it is wanted on that " British Coast,'* 
wMcli IS now " the Disgrace of the British Nation and the Grave 

I of the British Seaman.'* 
** 10 cases out of 11 1'* nothing of this kind has been seen in 
England hitherto. 1 out of 10 is as much as anybody can show 
of successful treatment : and, if this is done trader " the highest 
engineering authority," and all that can be done, — and it is mare 
than is done,* — it is manifest that that that promises 10 out of 11 
is, must be, the suggestion of the greatest authority extant. 
B Now if it be a joke that the writer lias proclaimed of himself, 
as above, viz., that he has a right to claim to be the First Harbour 
EngineeringAuthority in the Country — the greater authority extant 
— which of course it is, it is a very grim one : grim, that there 
should be any reasonable ground for saying, even in joke, that a 
man who is no Engineer is a better Harbour Maker than any in a 
^ Maritime Country :^ — a thing that, be it noted, if true, would by 



I 



♦ HarwicTi is supposed to be this 1 <mt of 10. Let us come a little near to it, 
23U0. **Havc }Oii \^isit€d Harwicli lately?*' "Yes. I was there last Sep- 
temWr/' 2391. "Has a great amoaut of refuge been attained by the works 
"Which have been carried out there lately ? " " Yes, a very material amount since 
1838, when I made a survey of \X" 2392. ** Are all the works finished there ? " 
'*Yes, and the Harbour is made available for liae-of-bat tie ships even at half- 
tide, whereas at the time I wa^ there, there was only 11 ft, at low water, and now 
it is a magnificent Harbour fit for any thing." What, to allow a man-of-war to 
take refuge in a storm at low -water ? What allowaijce for the sand of the sea? 
It is to be remembered also that Harwich is the Admiralty's ** oae swtillow ** 
barbiuger of summer. 
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no means exalt anyljody — that country being Englnnd ; for, its 
** coasts arc a disgrace to the nation " — while the assertion is the 
'sliame of those who profess mariDG engineering. I say then, if 
this be a joke, that^ that that man, whoever he was, wrote is no 
joke. He wrote it, and he wrote truly* The Wreck-Sheet, pub- 
lished by the Board of Trade, shows that the Coast is the Grave 
of the British Seaman : and as it shows not only that he does lose 
bis lite, but where he loses it, that points to the disgrace of the 
Admimlty Engineers or Engineer Advisers, These then, the wrecks 
at the Harhon/s mautlts^ are the Facta of the Admiralty Engi- 
neering Authorities ; these are their achievements ; these Wreck 
Crosses are the medals with which their "Eminent Engineers " may 
rejoice to decorate themselves. These are the insignia of their 
Victory. A joke ? It's a joke that relates to Life and Property, 
and the Prosperity of multitudes. Its converse is Death, Destruc- 
tion, and Woo ! 

Now, Gentlemen Soeerers 1 You, to whom the care of the 
British Coast Is committed, — as Old Dr* Rowland Hill once said 
to some scoffers that he caught in a pew behind liis pulpit, 
turning round upon them sharp, — "There's fun for you, ladies,** 
so I say to you ; ** How do you like mj/ Sublime and your 
Kidiculoua." The greatest good, by the most simple means, and 
in every place — that's Sublime. Not indeed my sublime, hut 
Nature's Sublime. Look 7ww at the Irish Sea, — look at 
Dover, — look at Sunderland* Have you had enough of the 
Ridiculous? Your Ridicutxjus, your Disgrace, not mine. 

I would, therefore, recommend you for the future, while you 
bear in mind that there arc two sides to the picture, not to in- 
dulge in the disparagement of the Non-Professional, but to 
remember that the mass of Wrecks takes place, not by collisions 
at sea, but at the Harbours' Mouths. 

'^ The annual loss of property from casualities on our Coast has 
been estimated at £1,500,000 sterling, while the average loss of 
life resulting from them during a period of six years, firom 1852 
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to 1857, has amounted to 780 persons animally. In one ye- 
alone (1854), no fewer than 1549 i)€r8on5 perished from these 
casualties/'— ^e^j^rif of Commisnoneriy 3rd March^ 1859. fl 

Is that '* sublime ** ? If it be, let me be well-content to be^ 
"ridiculous" in pointing out the evil, The Wrong, and the 
remedy ; while you rejoice to obstruct the action of, and deride, 
the judgement of all who have not, like yourselves, the uncon- 
trolled privilege of Waste and Squander, ^m 

Be it so t Let the Country judge between us. V 

Y(m are at the Bar of Public Opinion. Tills is a Case that 
belongs to the Nation. It is entrusted to your management, and 
half the wrecks occur at the- Harbours' Mouths — at the Haven 
where the Ship should be — the place the Sailor has reached in 
the execution of his duty, of the Trust reposed in him to execute. 
He has done his duty. How have you done y<mm f You have 
brought him t^} the *' Wrecking Pool,*' &c., &c. There is his 
•'Wrecking Pool,'* produced by your "administrative skill": 
to the ** dangerous decoy," — as one of your own servants has most 
justly expressed the fact, — set up as to lure " the British Seaman 
to his Grave." 

Do you dislike this imputation, or desire to escape the re- 
sponsibility of such charge from this time ? 

Do then what you ought to do. Change your Plan. Cease 
to make Pier Harbours. Learn from Nature, while thankful for 
any guidance that Providence sends you ; so will be the Wrecks 
reduced by one-half. 

Sometimes people are very much afrdd of the Responsibility 
of Doing. 

Is there such a thing as the B^sponsibility of iVa^-Doing ? 

I say then,^ — Obstruct what ought to be done, and you are 
morally guilty of all the Life that is every year lost, at every 
Port, by reason of Inaccessibility of Harbours. 
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Notice. — ^The Paper on the Danube will form a separate Publica- 
tion, and with a Map shewing at one View aU the relative 
Plans of Treatment, will cost 1*. 6c?. 
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